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THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, sINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHO3E EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES.” — Goethe. 
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THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
COVENT GARDEN CONCERTS EVERY EVENING, 


UNDER THE SOLE DIRECTION OF 


MR. JOHN RUSSELL. 





Vocalists.—Malle. Sarolta, Mdlle. Eraclio. 
Instromentalists.—M. Wehli, Pianist; Mr. Richard Levey, Violinist; Le Petit 
Bonnay, Xylophone; Mr. Reynolds, Cornet-t-Pistons; the Courtois Brass Band 


Union. 
Band of 1¢0 Performers. 
Conductor, Signor BOTTESINI. 


Mr. Russell has also the pleasure to announce that, in order to give éclat to these 
Concerts, he has engaged solely for the Dance Music the services of the renowned 
Johann Strauss, from Vienna. 

The Refreshment Department is entrusted to the eminent Firm of Spiers and Poni. 

Promenade, Amphitheatre Stalls, and Amphitheatre, 1s.; Private Boxes, to hold 
four persons, Grand Tier, £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., and £1 1s.; Ditto, First Tier, 103. 6d.; 
Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. The Box Office, under the Portico of the Opera in Bow Street, 
is open daily, from Ten till Five, under the superintendence of Mr. Edward Hall. 
Doors open at Half-past Seven. Commence at Eight. 


MR. VAN PRAAG 
AVING returned to England from Bordeaux and Paris, 


after an absence of two years, begs to inform his Friends and Patrons that he 
has been appointed Representative and Agent for Wines, etc., etc., for the House of 
Messrs. Louis pz La Bartue & Co., of Bordeaux and Paris. 

Mr. V. P. invites his Friends to 244, Regent Street (Office Second Floor), where 
he will be happy to see them and execute their orders. Mr. V. P. is enabled to pro- 
vide Wines direct from Bordeaux, by Steamers to London, guaranteeing that all 
Wines will be genuine, without any adulteration, to which he can give ample refer- 
ences to those Wines already Shipped to different Houses here, which have given 
entire satisfaction. Mr. V. P. is enabled to avoid all Extra Charges either for Permit, 
Customs, and Brokerage, etc., at Bordeaux, and all Wines are put on board free of 
all expenses. The Charges of Custom-house Duties Freight in London must be 
paid for to account of the Shipper. Mr. V. P. also combines his Wine Agency with a 
supply of Foreign Cigars, to which he invites his Amateur Friends. Mr. V. P. 
supplies the above Articles at very Low Prices, and once taken on trial, he is sure 
his Friends will repeat their Orders. 

N.B.—Mr. Van Praac will, if required, attend to entering the Goods at Custom 
House, &c., and deliver the same by cartage at the residences of his Customers, by 
charging a small commission. 


VAN PRAAG'S GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE, 
244, Recent Street (Ofice Second Floor), Corner or Littte ARGYLL Street. 





RYSTAL PALACE—THIS DAY (SATURDAY). 

POPULAR CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Mr. Santley, 

Miss Louisa Pyne, Madame Louisa Vinning, Mdlle, Drasdil, Mr. Cummings. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Manrs, Concert at Four o'clock. 

Admission, Half-a-Crown; Guinea Season Tickets free. Reserved Seats, Hal f-a- 

Crown, at Crystal Palace. 


MARGATE. 
MR. ALFRED HEMMING 


WILL SING 





* THE MESSAGE,” 
“THE ORPHAN’S TEAR” 
“DIDST THOU BUT KNOW” 
(* Si tu Savais "), 
Ar tute ASSEMBLY ROOMS. MARGATE, 
EVERY EVENING NEXT WEEK. 





MR. JAMES GASKINS’ VOCAL ACADEMY, DUBLIN. 
I hg AUTUMN SEASON having commenced, the 


; following VOCAL WORKS will be rehearsed by the Pupils of the Upper 
‘ass :— 


Pee, ee sae WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE 


Soxc, ‘NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN" .... 
Bata, “THE HOME OF EARLY LOVE”. 
Cavatina, “MID THE ROSE LEAVES OF LOVE. 
Irish BauLap, “ OH COME TO GLENGARIFF”........ _ 
New Sona, ‘‘ THE SPRING” 


H. Smarr, 

W. Guernsey. 
Vincent WALLACE, 
W. GUERNSEY. 

A. GREVILLE. 

W. Guernsey. 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN is now making 

her engagements (as Principal Soprano in Oratorios and Concerts) for the 

utumn and Winter season in the Provinces, including Scotland and Ireland. All 

communications addressed to her at Messrs. Mrtz_er's, 37, Great Marlborough 
Street, W., will receive immediate attention. 



















MOLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, Prima Donna (Soprano 


F Contralto) from the principal theatres in Italy, has arrived in London and is 
pen to engagements for Opera (Italian and English) Concerts, Oratorios &c. Ad- 
saat eore of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent 


(JHARLES HALL, sy toe SEA, Cuer v’OrcuestrE 
AT MARGATE, 
For tHe Summer Season, 


ME: KING HALL (at present Soro Prawisr at the 


Hall-by-the Sea) will be ha: to 
Which due notice will von ee 

















BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


TO THE BENEVOLENT. 
R. BUSCH, a German Professor of the Pianoforte, who 


has been in this country for fifty years,andin his day was a popular Teacher, 
is now, when eighty years old, stricken, not only by the infirmities cf age, but by 
pecuniary misfortunes beyond his power to avert. His Friends and old Pupils are 
desirous to assist in getting up a Subscription to relieve him in his necessity, and will 
be glad of the Aid of the Benevolent; for which purpose Dunations will be thank- 
fully received by Messrs. Cuapre.. & Co., Bond Street. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY’—in August, at 
Eastbourne; and at all his Engagements during the Season. ' 
“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Buy 'so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”—Globe. 

“ Mr. Wilford Morgau was encored in his own song,‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy.’” 
—AMorning Star. 


ERR SCHUBERTH (Director of the Schubert Society) 

has the honour to announce that his engagements on the Continent will ter- 

minate in October next, when he will return to London. All letters to be sent care 
of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 


Grosvenor Street to 62, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, three doors 
from Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed. 


ENEDICT’S HUNTING SONG. — Singing by the 
Tonic Sol-fa Paris Prize Chvir, as sung (by command) befvre the Emperor 
and Empress of the French. Price Fourpence; free for Five Stamps. 


London: Roser Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


Te Vo 
EREFORD and BIRMINGHAM FESTIVALS, 
ORATORIOS, &c., to be PERFORMED. 
Messiah (from Mozart's Score), 1s., 2s.,| Judas Maccabeus, 2s., 3s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 
83. 6d., 6s. 6d., 15s. and 18s. and 15s. 
Israel in Egypt, 2s., 38. 6d., 4s. 6d. and = 7 Galatea, 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6s. and 
1 




















Alexander's Feast, 2s., 3s. 6d., and 4s. 
The favourite Editions, by John Bishop, compared witn the MSS. copies in the 
Queen's Library. Ask for Robert Cocks afd Co.'s Editions. 
Also SCHCELCHER'S celebrated LIFE of HANDEL, 7s. 64. 
London: Rozert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 
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LIBRARY OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
SHILLING SERIES, 


T. DDALMAINE & CO. 


+1, Jousse’s Catechism of Music, new and revised edition, with scale aes ‘ 
adapted to the 7-octave pianoforte ... . * ° 
Jousse’s Catechism of Thorough Bass 
. Jousse’s Catechism of Singing ane 
a xwell's Catechism of Harmony 
{eicha’s Orchestral Primer . eon 
Jousse’s Dictionary of all Terms used in Music ... 
Hamilton’s Introduction to Choral Singing i 
Hamilton’s Order of Chanting the Morning and Ev ening Services oes 
. Hamilton's Method of Chanting the Psalms as used in the omeualh of 
England eee ove 
. Hamilton's Catechism of “Mel lody eve 
. Hamilton’s Theoretical and Practical Catechism ‘on Melody @ recently 
published) ) | 
12. D'Almaine & Co.'s s Art of Taning, by an “eminent Tuner Gust pub- 
lished) ... ove °° oo 1 0 
To be had of T. Bares (from mene & nore 88, om Street, Soho Square, 
London; at H. Woov’s Music Repository, 128, City Road, E.C., who will forward 
single copies on recei; t of stamps; and of all Music and Booksellers throughout the 
Kingdom. 


ee et 


WOMAIA MP we 


nd 
Ko 





Fourth Eaition, One Shilling. 
IGHT-SINGING, by J. C. Waker: a very simple 
method, according to the Established Notation. 
London: Nove..o, Ewer, & Co. 


THE VOCAL SONATA, 
(Just Published, Price 12s.) 


SONATA DUO, for Voice and Piano composed by 
CHARLES FOWLER. The first and only Sonata ever written for the voice 
and piano. The author has arranged to supply the musical profession with copies at 
Qs. Gd. each. On receipt of 2s. 6d. in stamps or otherwise, from a musical profess: or, 
addressed to Mr. Charles Fowler, Torquay, Devon, a copy will be forwarded by 
return of post. 
* A sonata, in regular form, for the voice and piano.”—The Times. 
*“*At Mr. Charles Fowler's morning concert, given at the residence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, several interesting novelties were presented, the most striking of which was 
a Sonata of Mr, Fv owler’s composition for the voice and piano.""—The Morning Post. 
“ The programme com} rised, as may be supposed, many compositions from the pen 
er, the most important of which, and indeed a novelty of its kind, was a 
tull proportions, for voice and piano, played by the composer and sung by 
ister."—The Standard. 
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THE ART OF SINGING: 
OF STUDY AND PRACTICE F 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 


A Criveliian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANELEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music — 7s. 
late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; ard of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wi in npole Street, A 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 
s. d, 

LONELINESS ... ove ove oo oe 3 O 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 0 
L'ORTOL ANI (LLA . ose see ose eee see oo ove ove 0 
LA SPINAZZOLESE ... 200 nse eco ove eee ooo eve oo 3 0 
LITALIA ... . 0 
London: 





A COURSE OR 


London: Hammonp & Co. 





Cramer & Co, (Limited), 


210, Regent Street, W. 


NOTICE. }»” 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” by Offenbach. 
CAUTION. 
DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


chased the Copyright fur En; gland of M. Offenbach's ig LISCIIEN 
FRITZCHEN ™ (“Conversation Alsacienne”), Publishers are cautioned not to st 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
London, 244, Regent Street, June, 1867. 


ESSRS. 





Published This Day, 
“THE MOSS ROSE.” 
SONG. 
Words from the German, 
Music by E. siete te Mus. Bac., Cantab. 
vice 3s. 


London: Dexcax Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Strect, W. 





MR. NEWBY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Narrative of a Journey to Morocco in 1863-4, 
By the late Tuomas Hopexin, M.D. Illustrated (from his Sketches 
taken on the spot) with Chromo-lithographs in the best style of 
the Art; together with a Medallion Portrait of the Author, and 
a Portrait of Sir Moses Monreriorg, Bart. In one vol., imperial 
8vo., price 21s. 


In One Volume, price 12s. ( This Day), 
The Spas of Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, 


etc.: A Handbook of the Principal Watering Places on the Con. 
tinent. By Tnomas Moore Mavpey, M.D., Author of “ Change 
of Climate,” ete. 


In One 


On Change of Climate: A Guide for Travellers in 
Search of Health. By T. M. Mappen, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


«Dr. Madden has been to most of the places he describes, and 
his book contains the advantage of a guide, with the personal 
experience of a traveller. ‘To persons who have determined that 
they ought to have change of climate we can recommend Dr. 
Madden as a guide.” —Atheneum. 


Volume, price 12s., 


“It contains much valuable information respecting various 
favourite places of resort, and is evidently the work of a well- 
informed physician.”—Lancet. 


In One Volume, 10s. 6d., 


Naples and Sicily under the Bourbons. 


“ The author’s account of the country is one of the freshest and 
most eutertaining we have ever read. It is replete with anecdote 
and sparkling wit. It is a capital book for the seaside, for it is 
more engrossing than most novels.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


THE MOST POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


New Nobility, By Bexepicr Wuirrry. 

“A novel of society—the ancient and aristocratic rich, the 
ancient and aristocratic needy, and les morceaux riches—the last 
furnishing the fun, the second the pathos, and the first the fashion.” 
— Morning Post. 


Playing on the Brink. By J. F. Corkray, Author of 


« East and West.” 


Sir Cyrus of Stonycleft. By Mrs. Woop. 2nd Edition. 
** Contains marks of talent and flashes of interest.”—Athenaum. 


“It exhibits great power and admirable delineation of character.” 
—Brighton Examiner. 


Which will Triumph? By A. Le Gvyr. 


“The aim of this novel is to give the * triumph’ to all that is 
great and good.” —Athenaum. 


Lost at the Winning Post. Two Vols. 

The Pettyshams: A Tale of Ivywater. 

The Little Rift, Dedicated to Lady Emity Frrzmavaice. 
The Chefford People. ‘Two Vols. 
Lilian’s Inheritance. By Mrs. W. 
The Dawn and the Object. By Mrs. Davesrort. 
The Master of Wingbourne, Two Vols. 

The Turn of the Tide, ‘Iwo Vols. 


Murray. 
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A. MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, &c.* 
(Continued from p, 533). 





193. In the scores of church music, or operas, the vocal parts 
are placed above the ‘instrumental bass, according to their order— 
low, intermediate, or upper. The solo parts are above the choral 
parts, in the same order. hie 

194. There are a few rare examples of composition, in which 
several choruses and several bands are united. Such scores should 
be so disposed as to demonstrate at one glance each individual 

rtion—which portions should be disposed one above the other. 

195. In engraved scores the eye is frequently deceived by the 
irregularity in the mode of marking the accolades, or lines 
with the names of the instruments marked, because engravers 
suppress the lines of parts which are at rest, so as to diminish the 
size of the score and to render its publication cheaper. They do 
not even always point out at the commencement of the accolade 
the names of the parts preserved, so that the difficulties of the 
leader or conductor is increased at a first sight of the work, and 
leaves him in an unpleasant state of uncertainty. 

The old scores of French operas of Gluck, of Piccini, and of 
several other composers, are still more corrupt, no order being 
observed in the disposition of the voices or instruments, however, 
it becomes the duty of a conscientious leader or conductor to make 
himself acquainted with the exceptions to ordinary arrangements, 
and avoid them when he himself sits down to write a score. 





Section VI. 
On Voices. 
196. Voices are either upper or lower. Male voices are more or 
less low, female and children’s voices more or less high. 
197. The — voices of women and children are called upper 


or soprani — the ordinary compass of which is from D to C 
a — a 
2 
=I These limits should specially apply to voices re- 
~~ 


quired in chorus; there are voices—confessedly musical — that 
reach the upper D, and occasionally some that reach to F: these 
are solo voices. Generally, one should not write above C 
a. 
~<———}} for solos. 
It is necessary to observe, that any voice which can go up to 
this upper limit experiences much fatigue if the following notes 


a 
are much called into requisition “— ws ———}} Sustained 








uv 
melodies may include these notes, but at distant intervals. 
198, The medium voices of women and children are called 


mezzo-soprani. Their compass is ~;—— =.= | They occa- 
.; Vo 
sionally go up easily to F. There are some good soprano voices 
who go easily down to the lower notes of the mezzo-soprano. 

199. The lower voices of women are called contralti. Their 





eso 


=f There is more power in these 


compass is 
voices than in other female voices ; they are employed as basses 
to female choruses. 
200. The upper voices of men are naturally an octave below the 
Upper voices of women ; they are called first tenors. Their good 
2. 


Composers who write for voices, should not force the voices 
of first tenors by the constant use of the notes E and A 


notes are from Eto A : 








ee 
————}},, because these notes are those through which the 


tn ere 


t.* By F. J. Fetis. Translated from the original by Wellington Guernsey. 





short notes go to what is called head noies or falsetto. This passage 
is difficult for singers, and fatigues the organ if too frequently 


repeated. 
201. The second tenor or lower tenor possesses the compass from 
BP to F 4 ———|} 





The distinction of first and second tenor is only marked when 
writing for the chorus, where first and second tenors are employed, 
particularly in male choruses only. 

202. There is another voice called lower tenor which goes one or 
two notes lower, but which goes up nearly as high; this voice, 
written for in the clef of F, is called baritone. Its power is greater 
than in the tenor, and has somewhat the character of a bass. In 
modern music this voice is only used in dramatic characters and 
solos—it is useless in choruses. 

Many. who cannot go as high as tenors, nor as low as basses, 
presume they baritone voices; they are mistaken—their 
Voices do not possess either the power or the sonority of this peculiar 
quality ; it is merely a defective tenor voice. 

203. The lowest male voice is what is called bass or lower 
bass. Its compass is limited to two octaves—viz., from F to E 


+= 
{3-—————]],_ Some of these voices go to F, but they ara 
a imi 
rare. ‘There are also bass voices which go down to E? S| 


and even down to D —— ; but they rarely - up 





above C S| or SD So} These voices in 


Italy are called basso profundo, 
Chorus bass parts should generally never go down beyond F 
“O- 


=| in the forte, nor above E = —=f in the piano. 





204. Mixed chorus of males and females are generally written in 
four parts ; but formerly it was otherwise. The upper tenor was 
written in the clef of C, on the first line. The intermediate voice 
between this and the tenor in the same clef on the third line—the 
tenor in the same clef on the fourth line, and the bass, in the clef 
of F upon the fourth. The intermediate part between tae upper 
part and the tenor was sung by male contralti; in France this 
part was confided to those whose voices went beyond the ordinary 
compass, and were called high tenors. In Italy the fcrmer no 
longer exists; and in France their rarity has excluded them 
altogether from choruses. Hence there arose a great difficulty in 
producing ancient works in which this intermediate voice was 
essential. It became necessary therefore to alter the system. 
Rossini and those of the same school write for two upper, two 
tenors and bass. This produces brilliancy, but it is necessary to 
double in the octave the first upper with the first tenor, or the 
wants of the fifth part will be manifestly felt. , 

205. In dramatic music, composers write specially for the 
singers who happen to be in vogue at the theatre for which the 
work is intended—literally like a tailor who takes the measures of 
his customers ; the consequence is that they are necessarily forced 
to write accordingly. For example the part of Pamina in the 
Zauberflite is scarcely within the scope of any living soprano, 
because Mozart wrote for a lady whose upper notes went to a then 
incredible height, and who was justly considered a phenomenon. 
Martin, the French o singer, whose voice extended to three 
octaves, and united both bass and tenor voices, had operas a aay 
written to exhibit his extraordinary endowment; but when his 
professional career ended, the existence of these works also 
terminated, as no singer was found who could sing the music. 
Italian writers only wrote for voices strictly within their natural 
compass. In all their scores the soprani, contralti, tenors, basses 
and baritone parts may be sung by any vocalist possessing this 
quality of voice, leaving cadences and pauses for the purpose of 
exhibiting whatever vocal peculiarity the singer may be 
of. Would they had many imitators! ; 





Enp oF Boox II. 
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The Etalian Operas. 


(From the “ Saturday Review,” Aug. 3.) 


As Mr. Gye’s season was brought to an end a week since, with 
the seventh performance of Romeo e Giulietta, the last new French 


opera trapsferred to the Italian stage, a cursory view of what has | 


been recently done for the subscribers and the public at Covent 
Garden may not be unacceptable. 

In our last notice of the Royal Italian Opera, reference was 
made to Norma (with which the theatre opened), Faust e Marghe- 
rita, the Africaine, Fra Diavolo, Un Ballo in Maschera, Le Nozze 
di Figaro, Masaniello, the Barbiere, and Lucia di Lammermoor. 
Each of these has been on various occasions repeated. On one 
thing at least the subscribers may be congratulated. Mdlle. Maria 
Vilda, about whom there was last year so much talk, has, we 
believe, retired from the stage to the concert-room, where her 
powerful, if not very sympathetic, voice will serve her in better 
stead than at the Italian Opera. As an actress she is beneath 
mediocrity, her attemps to sustain characters in high tragedy, such 
as Norma and Lucrezia Borgia, being inrpotent’to a degree. In 
the prospectus Madame Vilda was further set down for Donna 
Anna and Fidelio. Donna Anna would have been sufficiently 
curious ; but the mere notion of such an impersonution as, under 
any circumstances, she could have presented of Fidelio was enough 
to give the admirers of Beethoven’s dramatic masterpiece the 
pulsatio juzta dorsum. Happily they were spared. A new Don 
Giovanni has arisen. Of Signor Cotogni’s Nelusko, Valentine, 
and Figaro we have already spoken, dwelling upon the last as 
upon a sorry substitute for the genial and vivacious Figaro of 


Ronconi, whose absence this year has in no opera been more keenly | 


regretted than in the Barbiere di Siviglia. Don Giovanni, however, 
was a still more hazardous venture. ‘The brilliant and unscrupu- 
lous hero of Da Ponte and Mozart exacts gifts and qualities not in 
the possession of Signor Cotogni, who, though tolerable in Figaro, 
if Figaro without humour may pass muster, and more than tole- 
rable as Nelusko (a much easier matter) barely attains the verge 
of respectability in the other. His voice is by no means bad, nor 
is he deficient in vocal fluency ; but, while admitting that he has 
studied the music with commendable assiduity, the legitimate ex- 
pression is altogether wanting. ‘Then, after two performances, 
Signor Naudin replaced Signor Mario in the part of Don Ottavio 
—a change by no means for the better; Madame Fricci-Baraldi, 


as Donna Anna, at most consoled us for being rid of Madame | 
Vilda ; the Donna Elvira of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was | 


the same laboured though vocally clever performance commented 
on last year; and Signor Ciampi’s Leporello was noisier, drier, 
and less musical than ever. 


more individually prepossessing or artistically faultless can be 


imagined, Signor Capponi’s deep sepulchral tones, in the music of | 


the Statue, and that magnificent orchestra which Mr. Costa 


directs so well, and which in this greatest of operas finds varied | 


and effective means of display. Mdlle. Patti gives us Mozart in 
all his divine purity—not a single phrase tormented, yet every 
phrase fully expressed, not a note changed, not an ornament inter- 
polated. As usual, Don Giovanni has been frequently played, 
and invariably to crowded houses. 

The only other pieces from the stock repertory that have been 
heard this season are the Sonnambula, La Favorita, and Crispino e 
la Comare. The first and last must always be welcome with such 
an Amina and such an Annetta as Mdlle. Patti; but in both she 
was feebly supported. Signor Fancelli, overweighted in Elvino, 
reduces his great air, ‘‘ Ah, che non posso odiarti,” as he did last 
year, to a mere skeleton; M Petit, Mr.,Gye’s new French bari- 
tone, whose début in Mephistopheles was recorded at the time, is by 
no means at ease in the Count ; and the part of Lisa, with Madame 
Sherrington, who could have imparted appropriate significance to 
the one air assigned to that personage (Act 4 , in the company, 
was entrusted to a singer of no pretensions. Thus poor Bellini 
was in a great measure sacrificed. Happily the Mill-scene, with 
** Ah, non credea” and ‘‘ Ah, non giunge,” which Malle. Patti has 
all to herself, would have atoned for even graver deficiencies. ‘The 
effect of the very jejune opera buffa of the brothers Ricci, with 
Signor Ciampi, in lieu of Signor Ronconi, as the Cobbler, may be 


So what the public had to fall back | 
upon was the Zerlina of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, than which nothing | 


(From the * Saturday Review,” Aug, 10.) 


| Mr. Mapleson brought his season to an end on Saturday night 
| with a remarkably good performance of the hackneyed Trovatore, 

| the principal characters in which were sustained by Malle. Tietjens, 
Madame Demeric-Lablache, Signor Mongini, and Mr. Santley. 

Our last notice of Her Majesty’s Theatre was chiefly devoted to 
the début of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, whose advent, in the middle 
of the season, gave a new turn to affairs. ‘This accomplished lady 

| and already popular favourite made her first appearance, which our 
| readers can hardly have forgotten, as the heroine of La Traviata. 
That previously matters had by no means looked smiling, is very 
well known. Strong as was Mr. Mapleson’s company in every 
| department, and generally effective as were the performances at 
his theatre, nothing seemed to take hold of the public. In vain 
was Verdi's once admired opera, J Lombardi alla prima Crociata, 
revived ; in vain did Malle. ‘Tietjens sing, night after night, in her 
| most favourite characters — Agatha and Fidelio among the 
| number ; in vain was the Falstaff of Otto Nicolai, which in 1864, 
| had created so favourable an impression, reproduced, with Mr. 
| Hohler as Fenton, in place of Signor Giuglini, and a new Falstaff 
|in the person of Herr Rokitansky ; in vain were the Nozze di 
Kigaro, the Trovatore, with Signor Mongini as Manrico, the 
Huguenots, with the old cast, how excellent need not be said, and 
Der Freischiitz, performed in rapid succession. Neither these, nor 
| Lucrezia Borgia, with a new singer (Mdlle. Giacconi) as the 
| Duchess of Ferrara, nor Oberon, with all its musical attraction, 
}nor Lucia di Lammermoor, though Mr. Hohler, the tenor of 
‘‘ Fashion,” himself played Edgardo, could draw together even 
respectable audiences. Ill luck, in fact, was the rule, until 
Saturday, June 8th, when Mdlle. Christine Nilsson made her 
appearance, and, as if by magic, retrievedjthe fortunes of the 
| theatre. From that opportune moment, until the end of the 
| season, all was couleur de rose. 

We entered at the time into a tolerably minute description of the 
claims of Mdlle. Nilsson. Her subsequent performances in various 
operas have afforded us little reason to change, or even to modify, 
in any respect the opinion then expressed, either of her physical 

| gifts or of her artistic acquirements. That since the late and much 
| regretted Angiolina Bosio there has been no operatic singer in her 
| particular style who can in any way be compared with the attrac- 
tive young Swede, is a plain truth. Malle. Nilsson is not a disciple 
of the ‘‘ impulsive” schcol. AJl she does has been sedulously cal- 
| culated on in advance, which may be proved by witnessing two or 
| three times in succession her performance of any given parts 
Whatever points she makes on the first occasion she will make on 
the second and third, with scarcely a deviation. ‘This is regarded 
by very many as the acme of art ; and for the present we do not 
feel inclined to dispute the theory. It is at all events the rule of 
Mdlle. Nilsson’s conduct, whether she plays the phthisical Violetta, 
the love-struck Margaret (aust), the adventurous Lady Henriette, 
| the forsaken Donna Elvira, or the mystic Astrafiammante, Queen 
| of Night, through various performances of each and all of which 
characters she has, during the season just terminated, sustained the 
prestige of Her Majesty’s Theatre. An intrinsic charm attaches to 
| the entire individuality of this lady, to person and bearing scarcely 
| less than to voice and singing—singing as mechanically faultless as 
could be dreamed of. ‘There is a charm in every note she emits, 
added to an intonation so perfect that, were her passages unaccom- 
panied by words, the spell would be none the less. Whatever is 
| open to criticism in the singing of Mdlle. Nilsson—certain defects 
| of style for example—may fairly be attributed to her connexion 
| with the Théatre Lyrique. Here the accepted model is Madame 
| Miolan Carvalho, some of whose peculiarities the young artist has 
| caught and ingrafted on her own stock. Of these she must divest 
| herself as speedily as possible, lest they take such root as to become 
| chronic. In her Donna Elvira, on the whole the most thoroughly 
engaging representation of that singularly under-estimated charac- 
ter we can caJl to memory, her otherwise irreproachable delivery of 
the air, ‘‘ Mi tradi quest’ alma ingrata,” is accompanied by certain 
liberties with time peculiarly after the French manner, and opposed 
to the spirit of Mozart’s text. Had she never heard Madame Car- 
valho, nothing so artificial in expression would in all probability 
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easier imagined than described. Signor Ciampi has not a spark of 
humour, and his endeavours to assume a virtue which he does not 

ssess, if from one point of view comic, are from another point of 
view exactly the opposite. Butin Crispino e la Comare Malle. 
Patti has to dance as well as to sing ; and it is hard to say which 
she does with the more exquisite natural grace. ‘The Favrorita was 
cast as in 1866—to Mdlle. Lucca, Signors Mario and Graziani 
being allotted the _ of Leonora, Fernando, and the King, 
while the Monk, Baldassare, was ger by Signor Bagagiolo, 
whose superb bass is the most valuable of Mr. Gye’s recent acqui- 
sitions. At present Signor Bagagiolo’s sole capital would seem to 
consist in his voice; but he is young, and may improve both as a 
ginger and actor. Malle. Lucca’s Leonora is much what it was last 
year—in some parts all that could be wished, in others provokingly 
falling short. ‘The friends of this clever, charming, richly-gifted, 
and impulsive young lady should endeavour to impress upon her 
the necessity of mastering the Italian language, without which to 
obtain absolute excellence on the Italian lyric stage is impossible. 
Signor Mario, in this same opera, is a model she might study with 
advantage. Enunciation of words more admirably perfect than 
his is not to be dreamt of. The histrionic reputation of Signor 
Mario stands higher than ever. Last year he was thought peer- 
less ; this year he is better still. Yet all the while the ravages 
made by time and exertion on the most splendid and legitimate 
tenor of our day become more and more perceptible, and are the 
more distressing inasmuch as though, in the course of a long opera 
like the Favorita, Signor Mario frequently ‘‘ adumbrates” the 
vocal phrases, as Montaigne says Pythagoras did the truth, when 
he gets hold of a pet melody—as, for example, the beautiful 
romance which Fernando sings during the last act, in the cloisters 
(‘“* Angiol d'amore ”)—he is still unrivalled in phrasing, delivery, 
and expression. 

But, to have done with the old and familiar pieces, the produc- 
tion of two novelties of the highest interest has honourably 
marked the course of the season just terminated. That with 
the solitary exception of Meyerbeer, now no more, the most 
popular dramatic composers in Europe of late years have been 
Signor Verdi and M. Gounod is unquestionable. The popularity 
of the Italian, which dates long before that of the Frenchman, 
has depended for permanence upon some three or four operas 
out of upwards of twenty he has written; the popularity of 
M. Gounod has mainly rested upon a single work, but that 
work has achieved as wide a renown as any of the productions 
of Signor Verdi, including even // Trovatore, the most famous, 
if not precisely the best of them all. It had long been known 
that Signor Verdi was composing a grand opera entitled Don 
Carlos, founded upon Schiller'’s celebrated play, for one Parisian 
theatre, and that M. Gounod was composing a grand opera 
entitled Romeo et Juliette, founded upon the tragedy of Shakspere, 
for another. Both these works were successfully negotiated for 
by Mr. Gye, and both were brought out at his theatre in an 
unprecedently short time after their production in Paris. Nor 
were they carelessly brought out. On the contrary, the utmost 
_ were taken to do them full justice; and of one of them at 
east it may be said that no opera was ever given in Covent Garden 
Theatre—which is equal to saying in any theatre in Europe—with 
greater splendour and completeness. We refer to the Romeo of 
M. Gounod, upon which it was not difficult to see from the 
beginning that far greater reliance might be placed than upon the 
other, its predecessor both in Paris and in London. 

We shall waste few words on Don Carlos, which it is our firm 
belicf has very little chance of surviving another year—at any rate 
in this country. That it contains much of Signor Verdi’s most 
elaborate and carefully -considered music has been asseverated by nine 
critics out of ten. Nor are we prepared to question the fact. All 
we wish to say is that it contains not one of those bright melodies 
that have made the fame of other operas from the same pen—not 
one concerted piece to rank with the quartet in Rigoletto or the quin- 
tet in Un Ballo in Maschera, and not one grand finale equal in 
“effect” to the finale in Ernani, Act IIL, or the finale in La 
Traviata, Act II. ‘lhe piece, moreover, is, for a musical libretto, 
hopelessly dreary. No one cares a straw about the illicit love of 
Don Carlos for his step-mother, the Queen ; about the mawkish 
friendship between Don Carlos and Don Rodrigues, Marquis de 
Posa ; or about the last-named personage’s political sympathies for 








have occurred to Malle. Nilsson, Even in the music of the 
Queen of Night, and more especially in the grand air, “ Gli angui 
d'inferno,” she takes liberties of the kind, impeding the flow of 
the melody, and moderating in a degree the fiery impetuosity 
which is its characteristic. But apart from these errors of taste, 
which, if looked to at once, are as easy to amend as they were easy 
to contract, we have nothing but praise for Mdlle. Nilsson. Each 
new part she has essayed has raised her higher in public esteem. 
To say no more about that rare gift of voice which of itself alone 
would make half the world believe her already a singer of the 
highest pretensions, or about those personal graces which on the 
stage form an attraction apart, we fancy we can detect in Mdlle. 
Nilsson the elements of genuine histrionic ability. Her Violetta 
is as different from her Margaret as her Margaret is different from 
her Lady Henriette, her Lady Henriette from her Donna Elvira, 
and her Donna Elvira from her Astrafiammante. She has clearly 
a strong dramatic idea of each character, which she takes commen- 
dable pains to develop. At all events, for one so young, she has 
reached a very enviable position, a position it depends upon herself 
not merely to maintain but to improve. 

There is little to add of mere historical detail about the season 
which has just come to an end. If Mr. Mapleson has not adhered 
to all the pledges of his prospectus, he has kept some of the most 
interesting, and on the ons has liberally entertained his supporters. 
The engagement of Mdlle. Nilsson would alone have sufficed to 
uphold the reputation of his house. One real success goes far to 
atone for a multitude of sins of omission; and a more frank suc- 
cess than that of the young Swedish lady was never earned. The 
8th of June was a veritable “ festus dies” for the director, and is 
in all likelihood the forerunner of many others. Although still 
comparatively young to England, inasmuch as her first appearance 
dates no further back than 1858, Mdlle. Tietjens cannot be expected 
to bear on her own unaided shoulders the whole weight of affairs in 
an establishment like that of Her Majesty’s Theatre. Many of 
the stanchest advocates of this distinguished artist, indeed, would 
perhaps be rather gratified than the contrary if henceforth she 
restricted her performances to such characters as Fidelio, Medea, 
Donna Anna, Iphigenia, and others belonging to the school of high 
lyric tragedy in which she is peerless. Were she to come forward, 
indeed, less frequently, she would be prized all the more. We will 
not urge, in speaking of Mdlle. Tietjens, that familiarity can pos- 
sibly breed anything less decorous than respect; but the greatest 
operatic singer in the world, especially in the case of a ‘* prima 
donna assoluta di cartello,” may be heard and seen too often. The 
same baritone or bass, the same contralto, even the same tenor, 
may almost with impunity appear night after night ; but, for some 
reason or other into which we need not stop to inquire, the public 
look for a change now and then in the first soprano, and for the 
sake of novelty and an unfamiliar face would cheerfully put up for 
atime with talent inferior in degree, only provided it be of a calibre 
that is decently presentable. ‘Then, though Mdlle Tietjens has 
never sung and acted more superbly than on certain occasions this 
year—witness her magnificent performance of the heroine in 
Cherubini’s magnificent Medea, near the close of the season—she 
has on others evinced such unmistakable signs of lassitude as must 
have caused her most enthusiastic friends to grieve. Asan example 
of this we need only cite her first appearance in Fidelio. If we 
esteemed Malle. Tietjens less highly we should have refrained from 
these observations, leaving the case to find its own remedy ; but 
it is because we hope to see and admire her for years in the walk 
of art which becomes her best, and which she best becomes, that 
we speak thus openly. : 

Besides the operas referred to in previous articles, and those now 
incidentally named, we have had Don Giovanni, 1l Flauto Magico, 
and Signor Verdi's last dramatic work but one, La Forza del 
Destino. The revival of I Lombardi and the first production of La 
Forze del Destino, are two out of the various promises of ‘‘revivals” 
and ‘‘ novelties” which were actually redeemed. About the 
former we have said enough ; about the latter we need say little. 
The manner in which La Forza del Destino was brought out 
reflects infinite credit on the theatre; but the pains expended 
might have been more advantageously bestowed upon a work of 
more substantial merit. Gloomy as is the story of Don Carlos 
that of La Forza del Destino is still gloomier. Nor can we detect 
in this opera, any more than in its successor, the change of style 
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the Flemish people, oppressed by the exactions and tyranny of 
Philip If. No one cares a straw for Philip Ri: himself, who, as 
represented by MM. Méry and Du_Locle, the French poets 
employed to manufacture a libretto for Signor Verdi out of Schiller, 
is as grim and uninviting a tyrant as could be thought of. No 
one cares about the Princess Eboli, who, spurred on by dis- 
appointed love, betrays the secret of Don Carlos to the king; nor 
about the stony Grand Inquisitor, who urges on the hesitating 
despot to the final act of cruelty. And, indeed, as Schiller 
himself pronounced Don Carlos unfitted even for a play without 
music, it is surprising that any one should have considered it 
a likely subject for a play with music —in other phrase, an 
opera. The result was fatal to Signor Verdi, who, though sup- 
plied with more than the full complement of horrors after his own 
peculiar taste, was literally weighed down by his book, and pro- 
duced in consequence one of the most laboured and uniformly 
sombre of his works. What may be the ultimate fate of Don 
Carlos in Paris we do not pretend to guess; but in London it is 
greatly to be feared it has already received its quictus. Time will 
show. Mr. Gye did all he could to ensure success. Mr. Augustus 
Harris prepared a spectacle for the grand finale of the anto-da-fe 
(the music for which is too much like Meyerbeer) hardly to be 
surpassed ; and Mr. Costa, by liberal curtailments, beginning with 
the excision of one entire act, contrived to reduce the work within 
reasonable limits. But all was to little purpose. Then Madlle. 
Lucea coquetted with (possibly did not like) her part, and more 
than one performance was given with Madame Sherrington as 
substitute. So that the audience were condemned to sit through a 
dreary lyric tragedy, with that lady, Malle. Fricci, Signors Naudin 
and Graziani as chief tragedians, and not one of those. pretty 
tunes which abound in the Traviata, the Trovatore, and Rigoletio, 
to compensate for so heavy an infliction. No wonder that Don 
Carlos did not ‘* draw.” 

M. Gounod was in all respects more fortunate. His theme was 
Romeo and Juliet, a theme dear to the young, and familiar in Eng- 
land to every man and woman. His twin poets, MM. Barbier and 
Carré, showed good sense, perhaps obeyed a natural instinct of 
self-preservation, in adhering as closely to Shakspere as the 
necessities of an operatic libretto would allow. ‘The play is in five 
acts; so is the opera; and in each act the leading incidents are 
made to succeed each other, as nearly as practicable, in accordance 
with the order observed in the play. Most of the conspicuous 
personages are retained, and made to act much the same parts as 
are assigned to them in Shakspere. The catastrophe, it is true, 
is not after Shakspere, but after Garrick. ‘This arrangement, 
however, provided a final duet for the moribund lovers ; and a last 
embrace in operatic song was, we need hardly add, de rigueur. 
Much of the success of Lomeo et Juliette in Paris was doubtless 
owing to the book—more markedly so, indeed, than in the case of 
Faust, which was indebted to a similarly skilful laying out of the 
incidents that make up the episode of Gretchen in the great 
dramatic poem of Goethe. That the general opinion has pro- 
nounced Romeo, as an opera, inferior to Faust is pretty certain ; 
but if it is inferior, its inferiority must be in some measure attri- 
buted to a cause which is by no means discreditable to the French 
musician. M. Gounod had written a love-scene which drove all 
musical Europe wild. Now in Romeo he had three such scenes to 
grapple with, each, from the circumstances under which they pre- 
sented themselves, neces:arily more intense than the other—the 
scene of the Balcony, the scene after the Weddiug, and the scene of 
the Sepulchre. In the duet of the ‘* Balcony ” M. Gounod goes as 
far beyond the Garden duet in Faust as in the madrigal for two 
voices of Romeo (Act I.), he goes beyond the first interview 
between Faust and Margaret at the Kermesse. In other words, he 
has given each much more elaborately and more lengthily spun out. 
On the other hand, which is a misfortune, they are conceived much 
in the same vein. The composer has gone to the old fountain 
for his melody, and filled six jugs at a time, instead of one; but 
there is little difference in the taste, and after a glass or two the 
thirstiest drinker is likely to ery ‘‘ Hold!” But this strong resem- 
blance in the style of the two works is not all. In Faust M. 
Gounod has given several indications of a leaning towards a school 
which at one time seemed to be making rapid way in Germany, 
but of late, owing chiefly to the extravagances of its inventor, is 
happily on the decline. The recent productions of Herr Wagner, 





with which some critics have recently accredited Signor Verdi 
—unless, indeed, the change be from a certain sustained brilliancy 
to a certain elaborate dulness ; but this would appear the result of 
fading invention rather than of deliberate design. La Forza del 
Destino, we are told, though popular in the Russian capital, for 
the Imperial Opera House in which it was expressly and at fabu- 
lous terms composed, has won favour nowhere else. All that 
surprises us is that it was popular even in the Russian capital. 
However, Mr. Mapleson, having pledged himself to produce it, 
redeemed his pledge ; and for this, though in looking back to his 
prospectus we find several other operas mentioned, the production 
of any one of which (say Za Donna del Lago) would have con- 
ferred far greater satisfaction, we are desirous of giving him credit. 

The company this season has been strong in almost every de- 
partment. Although Mdlle. Ilma de Murska, for reasons unex- 
plained, failed to keep her engagement, and Mdlle. Ubrich (from 
Hanover) was equally unpunctual, there was actually but small 
room for complaint. Madlle. ‘lietjens, until the arrival of Mdlle. 
Christine Nilsson, was indefatigable; and when at last Malle. 
Nilsson came the public did not greatly care for any other 
prima donna, — Nevertheless, had Malle. de Murska been true to 
her promise, she might at least, while affording gratification to 
the subscribers, have given Madlle. ‘Tietjens some intervals of 
needful repose, and thus in two ways have rendered good ser- 
vice—to say nothing of being the means of varying the repertory, 
another way of doing service hardly less entitled to consideration. 
The remaining sopranos were Madame Giacconi, a new-comer, 
whose Lucrezia Borgia did not convince the public that any 
great stroke of luck had, befallen the manager ; and Mdlle. Sinico, 
now, as always, eminently useful, admirable in very many parts 
and thoroughly competent in all. Among the contraltos were two 
strangers—a Mdlle. Martelli, who came out as the Page in the 
Huguenots, and a Malle. Eraclea, who appeared but once, as Azu- 
cena—neither making the sightest impression. ‘The others have 
been Madame Demeric-Lablache, in whom zeal at any rate is not 
wanting, whatever may be thought of her intrinsically artistic 
claims ; and Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini, who, if not exactly, as 
some critics insist, the ‘‘ legitimate successor of Alboni,” is at least, 
in the present dearth of efficient singers, the very best of her class, 
and this notwithstanding a method belonging rather to the 
French than to the pure Italian school of singing. Among the 
tenors Signor Mongini has deservedly maintained the first rank. 
About the voice of this gentleman there can hardly be two opinions ; 
at the time being it is probably unmatched. But Signor Mongini 
has improved both in singing and in acting, and his splendid per- 
formance as Jason in Cherubini’s Medea, an opera with which he 
was previously (like the majority of Italians !) unacquainted, alone 
entitles him to the highest honours. Signor Gardoni, always wel- 
come, has again proved himself, with one exception, the best re- 
presentative of Faust, and without any exception the best represen- 
tative of ‘amino (Jl Flauto Magico) on the stage ; Signor ‘Tasca’s 
voice is as rich in quality and as little under the control of its 
possessor as before; and Mr. Hohler remains precisely where he 
was last season, and where, it is to be feared, he is likely to remain, 
in spite of all the fine things that were prophesied of his career. 
Mr. Santley keeps his position, not only as the first of English 
but the first among Italian baritones, the appearance of a Signor 
Pandolfini, who, as Germont the elder (La Traviata) and Mephis- 
topheles, exhibited more self- assurance than capability, in no way 
shaking his supremacy. The other baritone, the versatile Signor 
Gassier, is the only tolerable Don Giovanni now upon the boards. 
The bass department has again been efficiently represented by 
Ilerr Rokitansky, supported by the young and promising Signor 
Foli, an American who is growing rapidly into an Italian, and 
Signor Bossi, ready to play any part in the whole repertory of 
Italian opera at an instant’s notice. From the second sopranos 
(‘‘ comprimarie”) may be singled out Mdlle. Baumeister, and from 
the second tenors, Mr. Charles Lyall—both young and both pro- 
Inising. 

‘The chorus of Her Majesty's Theatre is, we believe, at this time 
the finest in Europe; while the orchestra is likewise everything 
that could be desired. As examples of the admirable efficiency of 
both, it may suffice to point to the performances of Mozart's Fauto 
Magico and Cherubini’s Medea, which have rarely been surpassed. 
How much of this efficiency is due to the intelligent musician who 
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in which his so-called system is carried out ‘‘ to the bitter end,” 
have been the ruin of Herr Wagner and his influence. Like 
Narcissus, with inordinate contemplation of himself, he has 
‘¢died of his own dear loveliness.” Nothing could come after 
Tristan; and, thus, while the Niebelungen has been for years in 
existence, few besides the composer himself and his most intimate 
disciples know anything about it, the copies that have issued from 
the press being mere encumbrances to the shelves of those very 
enterprising music-publishers, Herren Brietkopf and Hiirtel of 








trains. and directs them, need not be urged. Signor Arditi has 
honourably won a position among the foremost operatic conductors 
of Europe, and this by means of indefatigable zeal combined with 
really eminent ability. ‘To conclude, we may add that, in J Lom- 
bardi, La Forza del Destino, and Don Giovanni (for which last 
entirely new scenery was prepared—by no means before it was 
wanted), Mr. Telbin has sustained his well-earned reputation as a 
**scenic artist,” sui generis, without a superior. 











Leipsic. It is sad to find the composer of Faust and so many 


charming things imbued with the paradoxical dogmas of Herr 
Wagner; but it cannot escape observation that the tendency 


indicated here and there in Faust has taken hold in Romeo, 
where symmetrical form is rather the exception than the 
rule. ‘To discuss this question, however, would exceed our 
present limits. That Lomeo et Juliette in its Italian dress has 
pleased, nay in a great measure fascinated, the public, we believe. 
‘There are several reasons for this. It abounds in melody which, 
although nearly all of a colour, and often rendered fragmentary by 
excessive modulation, is rarely, if ever, inexpressive. ‘The orches- 
tration, too, stamped as it is everywhere with the peculiar man- 
nerism of its composer, is rich and gorgeous none the less. The 
inevitable curtailments in the score have been made with singular 
discretion by Mr. Costa, and in several instances with advantage 
to the general effect. ‘There is only one that might be recon- 
sidered, and this occurs in the prelude, which originally contained 
a very fair imitation of Shakspere’s prologue, set to music to be 
sung before the lamps by all the dramatis persone. The omission 
of this choral prologue is, we think, a mistake. The manner in 
which the opera is placed upon the stage at Covent Garden is 
worthy of a great lyric theatre, and creditable to all concerned. 
Lastly, the distribution of the principal characters is for the most 
part thoroughly efficient; but, after fully recognizing the grace 
and passion of Signor Mario, and the claims of all the others, still 
Mdlle. Adelina Patti, like the Julian star— 
—— micat inter omnes 
—— velut inter ignes 
Luna minores. 

Her Juliet is a veritable creation, and the operatic season of 1867 
would be remembered if for that alone. 








Cantiste.—Mr. J. Hodgson gavea farewell concert at the Mechanics 


Hall, previous to his departure for Bootle, near Liverpool, where he 
| has received the appointment of organist. Mr. Hodgson’s performances 
| consisted of Herr Pauer’s solo for the pianoforte, “ La Cascade,” and 
| his own variations on “ Home, sweet home,” which cbtained for him 
the unanimous applause of his audience. Miss Hiles, the principal lady 

vocalist, in Dr. Arne’s “ Where the Bee sucks,” was greatly admired ; 
and in Bishop’s “ Daughter of Error ” (assisted by the cathedral choir), 
was heartily encored. Miss Hiles’ other song was “ Tell me my Heart,” 
for which, being encored, she substituted “I dreamt that 1 dwelt in 
Marble Halls.” Mr. Buttivant, Mr. Mellor, and Mr. Barber were the 
other singers, and Mr. Iles, of Manchester, solo violinist. Bishop’s 
«Tramp Chorus,” sung by the cathedral choir, Miss Hiles taking the 
solo parts, terminated a very agreeable concert. 
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Zunicu.—-The grand Festival ot the Confederation has gone off most 
brilliantly. It was under the direction of Herr Hegar. ‘Tie soloists 
| were Mdlles. Borchard, and Wagner, Herren Stockhausen, Schneider, and 
| Jean Bucker. The programme included among other works, Bach’s 
| “ Magnificat,’ Bruch’s scenes from the Frith of Saga; Handel’s Judas 
| Maccabeus; overture to Beethoven’s Leonore; Mendelssohn's Violin 

Concerto; Schubert’s Symphony in C major; Sonata by Rust; scenes 
| from Gluck’s Jphigenia in Aulis; and songs by Schubert, Schumann, 
| Brahms, and Kerchner. 


Municn.—Herr F. X. Pentenrieder, Royal Capellmeister, died on the 

19th inst. He was Court Organist, Director of the Choir at the Parish 
| Churches of St. Ludwigstadt and the University, and vocal répétiteur 
| at the Royal Court and National Theatre. When about 22 or 23 years 
| old, he wrote an opera, Die Nacht von Paluzzi, which made the round 
| of all the principal theatres of Germany. In the year 1846, a comic 
| operetta of his, Das Haus ist zu verkaufen, was produced. 


Outuvutz.—Dr Oito Bach has been appointed conductor at the Theatre 


‘here, He formerly occupied a similar position at the Augsburg Theatre. 











COVENT-GARDEN CONCERTS. 

It was feared that the summer and autumn promenade concerts at 
Covent-Garden would cease to exist, in consequence of the regretted 
death of Mr, Alfred Mellon, who, from the beginning, had directed 
them with such admirable ability. Not so, however. A new speculator 
has appeared in Mr. J. Russell, well known to the musical world, and 
just the man, as it would appear, to control such an enterprise. Mr. 
Russell promises to carry on the concerts in the same spirit to which they 
owe the public patronage hitherto bestowed upon them; and, if we may 
judge by the performance which on Thursday night “ inaugurated ” the 
present series, he is in a condition to fulfil his promise to the general 
satisfaction, He has engaged an orchestra strong alike in numbers and 
efficiency, with no less distinguished a musician than Signor Bottesini 
as principal conductor. Further than this, he has secured the services 
of Herr Johann Strauss,a son of the Viennese Strauss of European 
celebrity, and who has already, both in the Austrian capital and that of 
France, taken a position hardly less conspicuous than that so long and 
80 brilliantly maintained by his late father. Lastly, Mr. Russell has 
provided singers and instrumental soloists precisely of a class fitted to 
win the sympathies and applause of a“ mixed” public, At all events, 
the first concert was remarkably successful, and the greatest effect was 
produced by that feature of the scheme upon which the new director 
probably leans with the fullest confidence, Kazh of the three pieces 


played by the orchestra under the direction of Herr Johann Strauss was | 


received with genuine enthusiasm. This gentleman, who strongly re- 
sembles his father in manner, seems also to possess a large share of those 
quali‘ies which led to his father’s-renown. Le conducts the orchestra, 


| like his father, fiddle in hand, and joins in the passages of most import- 


ance. This he does with wonderful animation, accompanied by a cer- 
tain amount of characteristic gesticulation, which also has something 
to do with the general impression created. ‘The pieces by Herr Strauss 
selected for the occasion under notice were a waltz entitled Morgen- 
blatter (** Morning leaves”), a polka called ‘‘Apnen,” and a waltz to 
which the romantic nomenclature of Kunstlerleben (“ Artist's Life”) is 
attached. All are extremely catching, the polka especially, which has 
long been popular in certain houses of entertainment to which London 
pleasure seekers are accustomed to resort. The first and second being 
unanimously called for again, the polka was repeated; but a lively 
galop was substituted for the waltz, That Herr Strauss isa man of 
mark can hardly be doubted, and that the future success of the Covent- 
Garden Concerts depends materially upon him is, we think, unques- 
tionable. 

Signor Bottesini not only conducted the performances of Rossini’s 
overture to La Gazza Ladra and that of Weber to Abu Iassan (both 
first rate), but enriched the programme with a “Grand Orchestral 
Selection” from M. Gounod’s Romeo et Julictle, in which the most 
striking melodies and many of the most dramatic passages of that work 
were introduced. A better, or a more effective, thing cf its kind we 
do not remember. The grouping of the various excerpts, and their 








arrangement for the orchestra, are nothing less than masterly; and we 
feel sure that the composer of Romeo himself would not feel otherwi-e 
| than pleased with such an ingeniously kaleidescopic combination of the 
| many beautiful passages in his latest and most ambitious production. 
More finely executed it could not possibly have been, whether the 
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solos, for flute, oboe, cornet, ophicleide, &.—played in perfection by 
Messrs. R. S, Pratten, Barret, Reynolds, Hughes, and others (from the 
Royal Italian Opera)—or the massive ‘ tuttis,” in which all the instru- 
ments are employed, be taken into consideration. This most cleverly 
constructed fantasia, the materials of which are all derived from one 
melodious source, would alone have conferred a special interest on the 
opening concert. 

But there were other points deserving notice, and among the rest a 
capital performance by the members of the ‘‘ Courtois Brass Band 
Union,” recently established by Mr. Phasey, our foremost professor of 
the ‘“euphonion,” of a “grand fantasia” on themes from Robert le 
Diabdle, under the direction of Mr. E. Stanton Jones. The members of 
this band, about 20 in number, all play upon the instruments of 
M. Courtois, whose eminence as a manufacturer is notorious, not 
merely in France, but all over Europe. The fantasia selected was the 
compilation of Mr. James Waterson, bandmaster of the 1st Life Guards. 
There were several instrumental solos, not the least noticeable being 
the pathetic Elegie of Ernst, to which Mr. R. Levey (known to musical 
audiences in the country as “ Paganini Redivivus”) imparted an ex- 
pression as original as it was earnest. Mr. Levey (who in the Elegie 
was accompanied on the pianoforte by Madame Rous) afterwards intro- 
duced a “Medley Fantasia” on English national airs, his own 
composition, which gained even more applause than its prede- 
cessor, and an encore in the bargain, to which, in accord- 
ance with the accepted fashion, he responded by substituting 
another piece. We had also a pianist of the genuine “ modern school,” 
in Mr. J. H. Wehli, who enchanted the audience with a fantasia on 
themes from Faust, and some variations on ‘‘ Home, sweet home”—the 
last for the left hand unaided. Being loudly called back after the fan- 
tasia, Mr. Wehli gave another piece, happily shorter, and quite as 
peculiar; but he could by no means be persuaded to repeat his one- 
handed exhibition, which was quite as extraordinary, though by no 
neans as finished, as the one-legged dance of the late Signor Donato in 
the pantomime. The most thoroughly satisfactory of the instrumental 
solos was performed on that singular instrument, the xylophone, by ‘‘ Le 
Petit Bonnay,” who gave the same pieces (he, too, being encored) as 
last year, and with the same perfection. On a musical instrument this 
extremely clever youth might acquire real distinction; but there is no 
music in the xylophone. 

Thesingerswere Mdlles, Eracleaand Sarolta—a contralto andasoprano. 
Malle. Sarolta can hardly have been forgotten by the frequenters of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre asa piquant and lively representative of Violetta 
in Verdi's Travivta, as Oscar in the same composer’s Ballo in Maschera, 
aud in other parts, She is just the singer for Mr. Russel, but 
would be wire in rejecting for the furure such lengthy and lugubrious 
pieces as the recitative and air of Amelia from the opera last named, 
The bolero from Les Vépres Siciliennes was more to the purpose, though 
in both Malle. Sarolta met with high favour. At least half-a-dozen 
splendid bouquets were thrown to her after her first air. Mdlle. Eraclea, 
too, who appeared once this year at Her Majesty’s Theatre,as Azucena, 
was received with great favour, espevially after a Spanish song by 
Yradier (‘« La Jota de los Estudiantes"), for which, being encored, she 
substituted another by the same composer. Mdlle. Eraclea has a 
pleasing, good voice, and when she is less nervous will, doubtless, make 
still better use of it. In her Spanish songs she was very ably accom- 
panied on the pianoforte by Mr. Pittman. 

The grand warch frm Wagner's Tunnhduser and the National 
Anthem (at the endcf Part 1.), both conducted by Signor Bottesini, 
were the remaining pieces in this well-varied programme. A ‘ Men- 
delssohn Night” is announced for Thursday next. 








Sr. Pererssure —The following will be the artists, next season, at 
the Italian Operahouse: Mesdes. Lueca, Galletti-Gianoli, Volpini, 
Giovannoni, Dalti-Guadagnini, Trebelli-Bettini, MM. Mario, Calzolari, 
Bancelli, Graziani, Gassier, Tayliafico, Furtuna, Angelini, and Zucchini. 
Lhe Conductor will be Sig. Vianesi. 


Lerpstc.—Die echine Helene has been produced with very great 
success, 





WHO OWNS THE DIAMOND? or, ARTIST v. AGENT, 


The case of George L. Brown against George Ward Nichols, which 
is now before the Supreme Court, affords strong points for observation 
and comment, inasmuch as it presents a curious difference of opinion as 
to meum and tuum, and as to whether the artist who paints the picture, 
or the agent who carries it to its owner, and does a smart stroke of 
business for himself at the same time, also on the reputation of said 
artist, is the one entitled to complimentary recognition. ‘Che story of 
the picture and the diamond pin, may be thus stated :— 

Mr. George L. Brown, the well-known artist, at the time of the visit 
of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, had completed a large 
painting of the City and Harbour of New Yorkat Sunrise. This picture 
was purchased by some of the gentlemen of New York, ard presented 
by them to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, on his visit to 
the city in 1860. The Prince, struck with the extreme beauty of the 
Bay and City of New York, was pleased to accept the painting in the 
spirit it was offered, and asa remembrance of the scenery. Mr. George 
Ward Nichols immediately purchased a picture from the same artist, 
called “ The Crown of New England,” and having obtained the agency 
for the transmission of the picture of “‘ The Bay and City cf New York 
by Sunrise,” proceeded to England, where he was successful in deliver- 
ing the present, and selling his original purchase to the Prince. It was 
asserted at the time that the Prince, in appreciation of artistic merit, 
had been graciously pleased to forward a handsome diamond pin, with 
His Royal Highness’s “ motto,” to the painter; but this being a mere 
rumour, the public had no opportunity of knowing its truth; and the 
artist could build upon it very little hope that he had realized the wish 
of his life—viz., a princely notice of his works in an artistic point of 
view. Mr. George Ward Nichols having returned from his trip to 
London, where he had delivered the picture, publicly wore a handsome 
diamond pin, also with the Prince’s * motto,” which he stated wasa 
present to him trom the Prince’s own hand, as a recognition of Mr. N, 
on his visit to the Palace. The whole matter became a subject of 
general conversation, which has since often been renewed, whenever 
any allusion has been made to the subject of the painting, &c. Some 
very amusing conjectures have been made. A Danish gentleman, 
himself an artist, having been curious, wrote, making inquiries, and in 
reply received the following courteous answer from General Sir Wm. 
Knollys, K.C.B., of His Royal Highness’s household, bearing the 
London pestmark, May 31, 1867 :— 

Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S.W. 
31st May, 1867. 

Sir,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, requesting me 
to make such enquiries as were in my power, relating to the circum- 
stances attending the presentation of a diamond pin, by His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales, and which His Royal Highness was 
—— to return in acknowledgment of a painting, by Mr. George 

rown, that had been offered for his acceptance by some gentlemen of 
New York, and was transmitted to kngland by an agent named 
Nichols; the object of these inquiries being to ascertain whether the 
pin was intended for the artist, Mr. G. Brown, or the agent. 

Ou submitting your letter for the perusal of the Prince, His Royal 
Highness was pleased to say, that he could have no doubt that the pin 
was intended for the acceptance of the artist, and not the agent; and, 
on mentioning the matter to one or two gentlemen who were in the 
suite of His Royal Highness at the time referred to, they fully con- 


curred in the Prince’s opinion,—I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
W. Kwyotrys. 


To F. G. Stegfred Melbye, Esq., 756 Broadway, New York. 


Upon the receipt of this letter, the contents of which should have set 
the matter in dispute at rest at once, the following correspondence 
ensued :— 


CorREsPONDENCE BETWEEN Grorce L. Brown anp Grorce Warp 
Nicuots. 
Boston, 15th June, 1867. 
Mr. George L. Brown presents his compliments to G. W. Nichols, 
Ksq., and begs to inform him that His Royal Highness, the Prince 
of Wales, on his late visit to New York, was pleased to return in 
acknowledgment of a painting, by Mr. G. L. Brown, that had been 
offered by some gentlemen of New York, and was tranemitted to 
England by Mr, Nichols, a diamond pin, 
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As Mr. G. L. Brown is desirous of having this mark of His Royal 
Highness’s appreciation, he will be glad if Mr, Nichols will kindly give 
the diamond pin in question to the bearer of this note. 

Mr. Brown little doubts that Mr. Nichols has retained this memento 
through some mistake as to whom it was intended for, but feels con- 
vinced that he need only be assured that His Royal Highness the 
Prince has himself been lately pleased to notify his desire that Mr. 
Brown should have it, to immediately comply with the request. 

To George Ward Nichols, Hsq. 


26, Kast 22d Street, New York, June 18th, 1867. 

Grorce L. Brows, Esq.,—l have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your note relative to the diamond pin which was given me 
by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 1 presume the note 
shown me by Mr. Ramsay, as from General Knollys, to be genuine; 
but, for many reasons which you will appreciate, I shall delay any 
action in the matter, until I can get an answer to a letter which I shall 
at once write to England. Upon the presentation which is made to me 
this morning, I see that you have reason to suppose that the pin was 
not for me; yet I am sure you will see the propriety of my assuring 
myself of the fact by personal correspondence before delivering it to 
you.—Respect fully yours, 

New York, June 21st, 1867. 

Mr. Brown, who shortly after arrived at New York, placed the 
subject in the hands of I. T, Williams, Esq., Attorney-at-Law, and 
after a consultation, an action was commenced, and a writ of Replevin 
was issued June 20, 1867. The writ was served. Mr. Brown received 
on Friday, June 21st, the following letter :— 


Gro. Warp NIicuots. 


Geo. L. Brown, Esq., present: 

Dear Sir,—Since my note of the 19th, I have given the subject of 
the diamond pin more thought. I wish to satisfy you as to who is the 
proper owner of this pin, At the same time you will see that I must 
pay respect to myself and my own interest in the matter. I am willing 
to place the pin in the hands of third parties, subject to future delivery 
upon the decision of one or more partics to be named by us. This 
plan, it seems to me, is just, and will save trouble and expense. I 
should be pleased to see you at such time as would be convenient.—I 
remain, your obedient servant. Geo. Warp NIcuHo.s. 


To Mr. George Ward Nichols, 26th East 22d Street, New York City. 


Sin,—Your letter dated yesterday reached me, and, as you are aware, 
I have placed the subject in the hands of I. TI’. Williams, Esq., Attor- 
ney-at-Law, 59 Broadway, and will be glad if you will apply after this 
to him, as I wish to avoid all further communication, not having time 
to attend to it. 1 would not own, or have presumed to set up a claim 
for an article of jewelry, that I did not morally and beyond all equivo- 
cation or doult, believe myself honourably entitled to wear, as an 
artist; and my silence, for seven long years, may afford you some little 
assurance of it; but now General Sir William Knollys’ letter, which 
you have read, and whose handwriting you acknowledge, expresses so 
clearly His Royal Highness’s opinion, and that, too, is so distinctly and 
plainly concurred in by the gentlemen who were in his suite at the 
time referred to, that, feeling as 1 do the highest respect for them, I 
would feel myself outraging all claim to the pin, and what to me is of 
far more value, being considered worthy of it, if I dared presume for 
one moment to submit to any arbitration. 

It is not with mea matter of disputed right, pending upon some 
explanation ; and therefore considering myself now the rightful owner 
of a diamond pin, sent for my acceptation by the Prince of Wales, for 
my mere artistic merit, I consider you as having my property in your 
possession, and you having refused eccmplying with my request, con- 
tained in my note of J3th instant, dated at Boston, which certainly 
gave you every opportunity of surrendering it, and explaining away the 
long detention, I will not allow one particle of my legal right to be 
Jeopardized, and look forward to the decision of a sworn jury of gentle- 
men. I cannot consider the subject of expense; I have tried to avoid 
it, but must expect, willingly, if my claim to the diamond pin is 
ignored, to bear also my pecuniary defeat, although I trust that will 
not be excessive.—I am, Sir, obediently yours, 

Gero. L. Brown. 


We have hardly patience to discuss this affair, for the artist’s right is 
80 indefeasible, and the pretensions of the agent so preposterous, that 
to write these things seems an insult to common sense, The first step 
of Mr. Nichols was a shrewd trader’s job, and but little can be said of 
the delicacy of one, who, entrusted with the delivery of a generous gilt 
toa third party, made it the occasion for bartering for the sale of an 
outside article, for his own especial profit. He literally cornered the 
Prince in an inextricable manner, by presenting a gift with one hand, 





and offering a picture for sale with the other. Such a course degraded 
a generous and courteous action to a species of huckstering, and could 
not, in the Prince’s mind, but reflect disparagingly upon the liberal 
donors, so commercially represented. Mr. Nichols having made his 
visit to the Palace so memorable, nay, so very memorable, it was only 
natural that, when a diamond pin reached him bearing the Prince’s 
motto, he should look upon it as a recognition from his Royal Highness, 
of the singular delight he had afforded him by his visit. A more 
princely reward for accomplishing a little trading job, under circum- 
stances which would have debarred most persons, cannot be found upon 
record; and if Mr. Nichols is sincere in his belief that the Prince 
intended it for him, he exhibits an amount of complacent, blind vanity, 
altogether without any parallel. There are some who think that Mr. 
Brown should submit to his loss without any protest. We do not think 
so. Itis not the money-value of the jewel, but it is the loss of the 
honour which it represents. It is the grossest affectation, to name it 
lightly, in those who pretend to despise testimonials of merit. They 
are dear to every one, come from what source they may. But in this 
case it is doubly valuable, being a voluntary recognition from the Heir 
to a great throne, to the high merits of an American artist. Mr, 
Brown is fully justified in asserting his right, which we have not the 
slightest doubt he will obtain. The letter from General Sir Wm. 
Knollys, a gentleman of irreproachable character and high in the 
confidence of the Prince, so clearly states, and on the authority of the 
Prince, that the jewel was intended for the artist and not for the agent, 
that we are surprised Mr. Nichols should have retained it in his posses- 
sion an instant, atter such incontrovertible evidence of the fact being 
presented to him. 








THE Mpixes. Doria, daughters of Mr. John Barnett, whose 
favourable progress as operatic singers in Italy we have several 
times recorded, are now in England. 


THE FeEst1vaLs.—On Tuesday and Wednesday, at St. George's 
Hall, rehearsals took place for the Birmingham Festival, at which 
Mr. J. F. Barnett’s new cantata, Zhe Ancient Mariner, several 
choruses from Professor Bennett’s sacred cantata, The Widow of 
Samaria, were tried—the former under the direction of its com- 
poser, the latter under the direction of Mr. W. G. Cusins. Other 
pieces were also gone through, superintended by Mr. Costa, the 
conductor of the Festival. Yesterday afternoon, at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, Herr Otto Goldschmidt’s new sacred pastoral, Ruth, 
was rehearsed under the composer’s direction. The principal singers 
were present on each occasion. 


MarGaTe.—At the Hall-by-the-Sea a fresh débutante appeared, 
last Saturday, in the person of Mdlle. Binfield, a lady who promises 
to take a high position in public favour. She possesses a voice of 
fine quality Cohesion compass, and manages it with considerable 
skill. Her personal appearance, too, is highly prepossessing. ‘The 
Orchestra, under the admirable direction of its talented chef, Mr. 
Charles Hall, continues to give unmixed satisfaction. ‘The concert 
has been followed during the present week, by the performance of 
Mr. G. W. Jester, who, with his ‘‘ talking hand and headless man,” 
has given great satisfaction. He is extremely clever. Mr. E. P. 
Hingston, the enterprising representative of Messrs. Spiers and 
Pond, promises Miss Rebecca Isaacs and that most artistic artist, 
Mr. Charles Lyall, for next week. ‘The attendance has been 
excellent. 

Royat Ampurrueatre, Horzory.—The equestrian and gymnastic 
corps, which has rendered this place of amusement so popular, has been 
strengthened by the addition to it of M. Vidal, who goes through his 
wonderful performance on the rhomboid. He has a quadrangular 
wooden frame, fixed by ropes, several feet above the stage, and he 
climbs about it and performs gyninastic feats with considerable grace 
and apparent ease to himself. The equestrian company is one ot the 
best that has for many years been witnessed in the metropolis, and the 
horses are marvellously trained. The clowns are all excellent. Ir the 
amusements are kept up to the present standard the Holborn Amphi- 
theatre will continue to receive the ample patronage whica it now 
enjoys. 

JenA—At the last concert of the Mixed Chorus, the programme 
included works by 8. Bach, Claudin le Jeune, Bortniansky, Gallus, 
Gluck, Hammerschimidt, Leo Haslar, Palestrina, and Schumann, 
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of Bistoice be Palmerin 2° @libe filz du Roy Frorexvos de 
Macepong et de LA BELLE Grane, fille de Remicius, Empereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Sean Maugin, dit te Petit Angeuin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-NINE GUINEAS, 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL Wor LD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 





DEATHS. 
On the 9th inst., at Nottingham Terrace, Regent’s Park, Mrs, Sanau 
Boppa (mother of Mr. Frank Boppa), aged 70. 
On the 13th inst., C. H. Bucktanp, Esq., Vicar Choral of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, aged 41. 
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EUSEBIUS AND FLORESTAN, 
Ow Layman aNnp Priest, oN Criticism AND SvuCH-LIKE.* 

Evsesivs. So you, too, my old friend, pass over to the camp of 
the men of plain matter of fact; you seek proofs which cannot be 
proved, and would give hard-headed laymen a sharp rap over the 
knuckles, quite in accordance with the pontifical institution of 
Initiated and Profane ——-— just like our wonderful doctors, who 
are so fond of prating about Learned and Laymen, though they 
take the same distinction very il] on the part of the parsons. What 
have we not already gone through with the old dispute between 
scholars and laymen in matters of art as in others—a dispute which 
has really long since been fought out, and, at present, scarcely 
possesses an historical interest. 

FLorestan. You yourself know and acknowledge that art, and 
consequently the right appreciation of it, is not given to everyone. 

Evsesius. I acknowledge still more, namely, what friend Schu- 
mann once said: ‘“* No one completely understands a work of art 
except the artist who created it ; genius is comprehended by genius 
alone.” It is true that Schumann is neither the first nor the only 
person who has said so; KE. ‘I. A. Hoffmann said so before him. 
Even Plato said something similar; nay, I fear that the Scriptures, 
also, contain something like it. 

F Lorestan. You are opposing me from caprice merely, to play 
the dialectician a little, eh? But to-day that plan shall not avail, 
you, Sophist. Is the first coxcomb that turns up to have a voice 
in judging things of high, nay, the highest nnoment? 

Evsepius. Why not? We live in the blessed age of the Suffrage 
universel—which is always quite satisfactory, as gentlemen in high 
places inform us. I mean to say: When the result is known 
beforehand, the swect people are allowed to vote; if it is otherwise, 
we leave it alone—cr—we have direct elections, as in the happy 
land of the Yankees, with bloodshed and murder. 

Fiorestan. Of what use is your small political wit? We are 
now talking of art. 

Evsepius. Well, to my mind, an opinion is an opinion, 
whether on the negro or the Wagner question, whether on a good 
repast or a good work of art—but it is always the old stcry: the 
same amusing facts about Learned and Unlearned, Priest and 
Layman! Is it not astonishing that the world should get on as it 
does! nay, that it even stands on its legs and merrily pursues its 
course, despite of the question of majorities, tyranny, priestly 
deceit, and ** Malz-Hoff Extract 7” 

F Lorestan. A nice introduction to a serious subject. 


* From the Niederrheinische Musik- Zeitung. 





Evsestvs. I am in earnest, and laugh only in sorrow, like the 
great gentlemen in the illustrious house of the People’s Representa- 
tives. As we both modestly reckon ourselves among the Learned, 
it becomes us also to acknowledge that, in most cases, the arrogance 
of the Learned is to blame for any swaggering pertness on the part 
of the Unlearned. If the Learned always gave the latter palpable 
reality instead of incomprehensible phantoms; if they showed some- 
thing actually developed, instead of racking the brains of their 
disciples ; if they were gentle, instead of aristocratically repelling 
every one who questions them, with: ‘“ That is something beyond 
you; I must understand it better than you can !”—yes, if we had 
only modest men of learning, fonder of the truth than their own 
private wisdom, things would be all right in the world. Truly, as 
the Yankee says, not every man who has learnt something is 
qualified to become a teacher. But that I, also, may not get 
involved and lost, just take an example! Suppose, for instance, 
you were seated at a splendid repast, enjoying yourself; who has 
the right to pronounce an opinion, you or the cook? It would 
take some trouble to persuade you the dishes were worth nothing, 
though, perchance, Soyer, the Napoleon of the culinary art, were 
to turn up his nose at them. Still less would you go into ecstasies 
for the haut gofit of a carefully selected Parisian pate, if it stank— 
despite all that might be urged on the other side by Soyer, the 
Illustrious. 

FLorestaN. What a vapid example! Comparisons hobble. A 
work of art is something more than a flattering of the palate. 

Evsesius. Well said. We will take, then, more elevated 
ground. When a profoundly learned preacher delivers a sermon, 
he will, probably, know better than anyone else what he says ; but 
what advantage is that to Laymen, if they do not understand 
it? Were all theologians to come forward a thousand times, like 
one man, and declare the sermon admirable, the congregation 
would remain as still as mice, if it were not to their liking. The 
greatest preachers are—in my opinion—those whose words are 
understood by the people, and extort appreciation even from the 
preacher’s fellow-clergymen. Is that example too pietistic for 
you? No one will understand, again, Alex. v. Humboldt’s 
works as he himself, and some few Priests of his acquaintance, 
understood them: his universal reputation is based, however, not 
upon his understanding them, but upon others doing so ; others 
who, it is true, do not know what he knew, but, through him, 
have come to participate in his knowledge. 

FiLorestaN. That may be true in science, but art— 

Evsesivs. Is certainly something else; still it has this in com- 
mon with the culinary art and with science; it would give the 
people something they want; and just as the culinary art and 
science were not invented for cooks and professors only, so music 
was not created for musicians alone. Remember the emancipating 
words of Luther : ‘ ‘The Gospel was not written for priests merely, 
but for the whole world.” 

FLorestan. So artists are nothing more than slaves of the 
people, eh? 

Eusebius. Why not? Are they not as much go as Kings and 
Priests ? 

Forestan. Indeed! So dilettanti, claqueurs, and chlorotic 
young girls, are the persons to judge Beethoven's profound inspira- 
tions by their “ first impressions,” are they ? 

Evsenivs. Not at all; but is, then, judgment the aim, as a rule, 
of human thought? Some Berliner, one of the Intelligent, told 
you it was. As though all the magnificent works of a thousand 
years of art bad simply waited to hear what the century of Intel- 
ligence thought about them! As though nothing in the world 
were worthy of being heard and seen, before the priest had gauged 
-t, and burnt-in on it the stamp of his wisdom ! 
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Frorestan. I believe that an opinion or judgment lies concealed 
in everything man thinks. If you understand the words dif- 
ferently, speak more clearly, We judge things on the first 
impression as well as after mature reflection—in lay delight at 
aught that appears pretty, as in artistic knowledge at aught which 
is beautiful. We are not, therefore, disputing about the right of 
judgment generally, but whether all judgments are equally good, 
whether it is a matter of indifference what layman and artist 
appreciate in a work of art. Do not run away from me! 

Evsesius. You show me the right road; the point where con- 
noisseurs and amateurs diverge is precisely consciousness. You 
miss in the Jayman cousciousness, the art cf a well-schooled 
judgment. Were I maliciously inclined, I should here introduce 
what philosophers have invented: the consciousness of the know- 
ledge of the Known, passed three times through the sieve of the 
scholar’s brain. But I will not adopt so malicious a course, 
Criticism—I mean the supreme tribunal, the judgment-seat of 
opinion—is truly the result of long and trained thought, and, while 
in its elevated position always fallacious, is, at all times, a rarer 
gift than aught else human. 

Fiorestan. You are giving two incomprehensibilities instead of 
one, answering darkly to what is dark, when you admit that all 
enjoyment derived from art is mystic, all judgment on art, uncer- 
tain, What then remains to us from the enjoyment save amuse- 
ment or entrancement, diversion or mere revery ! What remains of 
criticism, save the dream of a dream, or a screw without end, or 
the sophistry of disputation, definition, disposition, or chicanery ? 

Eusebius. Distinguendum est. We must endeavour to be clear as 
to the principle. 

Frorestan. Ah, do leave those parboiled phrases, which once 
cost dearly enough in Little-Paris; keep to the subject, state 
boldly your principle. 

Evsesius. Will you have it according to Lemke’s or Eckardt’s 
system of sesthetics ? Is Hegel, Jean Paul, or Vischer your master ? 
Each of these, as you know, has his own canon, which does not 
yield the palm for certainty to that of Trent, his fundamental law, 
which, forsooth, is an article of belief in which those who believe 
in him believe— 

FLorestan. We have here not to do with belief, but science. Of 
what use to me are the celebrated names of heroes and poor devils? 
Must I on every occasion spell through the whole range of philoso- 
phy to find a satisfactory proposition, that really explains some- 
thing? We are speaking of higher and lower criticism, of the 
justification of lay-judgment— 

Evsrpius. Which, at any rate, is the standard fcr the atttend- 
ance at your concerts, where you would not like to miss its ap- 
plause. But how lay-judgment and scientific criticism play into 
each other, and give and take, is something which we have not 
considered, and which may put us in the way of discovering what 
is valid judgment. 

Frorestan. If there is not another feint concealed behind what 
you say, Iam content—only just adduce an example, to refresh 
me. Abstract reasoning will not advance us. 

Evsepius. We should find plenty of examples, if we only first 
knew what we want, what the real question is. You grow excited 
equally at pale amateurship and the stupid people. Would criti- 
cism, thrown out of its grooves, assist us? I think not. However, 
both parties, children of nature, the followers of a first impression, 
and critics, conscious of themeelves and of every kind of wisdom, 
belong at any rate to one human race, which is said to possess a 
certain natural propensity for truth— 

Frorestan. ‘The thirst for truth, and the desire for deceit— 

Evsentus. Right ! but it would be a sad thing, if in the desire 
for deceit were lost all feeling for truth; without that feeling we 


cannot really think; nay, it lies at the bottom of every dispute 
concerning truth. 

Fiorestan. Good! only proceed ; do proceed. 

Evsersius. I will, by saying that in every judgment lies con- 
cealed a grain of truth. Do not laugh! Iam announcing what, 
expressed in other words, you considered, on another occasion, 
plausible. Of course I presuppose that the disputants on either 
side are honourable, and that the Learned do not indulge in arro- 
gance towards the Unlearned. 

FLorestan. An ideal presumption! Just see how many honour- 
able individuals there are at our Subscription Concerts, and show 
me the scholar who is not perfectly conscious of his acquirements. 

Evsesivs. In that pessimist assertion, you declare the impossi- 
bility of a decision, and then our dispute is at an end. That you 
may see, however, how good-natured I am, I will overlook it, and 
call in as ally our friend, Hauptmann, who, at any rate, you once 
stated to be a man that strived after truth. Turn to page 364 of 
his Harmonik, and you will find the words: ‘‘’The same music may 
have several verbal interpretations, and you cannot say of any one 
interpretation that it exhausts the whole significance of the music. 
The whole significance is the composition itself, the whole cf the 
music. It is not the music which is indefinite in sense ; it says the 
same thing to everyone. Diversity of meaning does not arise till 
each separate individual wishes to put the expression of his feeling 
in an especial thought, to describe what is indescribable.” 

Fiorestan. Do you think that is indisputably obvious? I think 
no one knows whether any one else sees blue, red, or green, as he 
himself sees it. ‘ 

Evsesius. That may be. But in all we say we start from the 
presumption that a man understands our language, though he 
brings to it his own sense. When I say Man, Ox, Ass, everyone 
will have in his brain, on hearing the words, a different ideal of 
Man, Ox, Ass, and yet one person understands the other! That 
implies, at any rate, enough intelligibility to enable two persons to 
converse with each other abouta given truth. Without the pre- 
sumption of common fundamental ideas, no language is possible, 
as you know from your Humboldt. 

Fiorestan. What more? I do not see that this brings us nearer 
the answer to our question. 

Evsenius. We know further that all thinking is only a move- 
ment of notions, a stirring-up of ideas, but not notions and ideas 
themselves. I mean: the various categories or departments of 
thought, and also the locomotives of the auxiliary sciences—ail 
these may bring you nearer the idea, but are not the thing 
itself. 

FroresraN. Words are not things. I knew that long ago. 

Evsesivs. But the application! Mark ; here art comes in, the 
thing we call criticism, judgment, esthetics, or whatever you 
please. I might express myself more definitely thus: To obtain 
aught certain from truth, we are fond of employing ceriain 
auxiliary means, such, for instance, as mathematics, logic, and 
metaphysics. Mathematics are the logic of Nature, logic is the 
mathematics of the soul, and metaphysics, soaring above both, 
endeavours to prepare the path to the eternal ideas in God. 

FLorestTaNn. That sounds something like! Is it Egyptian or 
Greek? Do you fancy it is clear? I want some one else to help 
me, that I may at length get through this infinity of husks, and 
arrive at the kernel. We are speaking of works of art. 

Eusesius. A genuine work of art, like a genuine work of 
Nature, is always endless, and can, therefore, never be really 
known, but only contemplated, felt, and reccived in our mind—so 
says the Geheimerath von Goethe. 

Fiorestan. Good, good! That is what we are puzzling our 
brains about, to find the mind of men’s minds—the truth of man’s 
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judgment, that is, the just knowledge of the work of art, even 
though it be as endless as Wagner's recitative. 
Evsesivs. Sound philosophy teaches men to think rightly ; and 
sound art, to take a right view of things. 
( To be continued). 


——9—— 
THE HEREFORD FESTIVAL. 


The time honoured gathering of the Three Choirs is once more at 
hand, and now it is the little city on the Wye that dons its festive 
garb, and prepares to acquit itself with honour during a short 
season of unwonted importance. The charity of Hereford, 
Worcester, and Gloucester, is of the sort that ‘ blesseth him that 
gives,” for as well as helping the widow and fatherless, it lends to 
those old cathedral towns an extra dignity. A cathedral town is 
always dignified, I need not say. Among men its parallel is the 
bland white-headed and venerable gentleman in black with frilled 
shirt and spotless neckcloth, who drinks port wine, subscribes to 
Blackwood, was never known to be in a hurry, and never missed a 
response in the Church service. With a ponderous sedateness and 
arigid decorum the cathedral town goes through the years that 
succeed one anvther in its usually uneventful history. But the 
sister cities of the west in turn find themselves famous; the 
cynosure not merely of neighbouring eyes, but of those far away. 
Thither flock the illustrious in the art of song, and with them others 
by whose help the attention of all musical England is arrested and 
made to follow what goes on within the ancient precincts. Happy 
sister cities !—this year specially happy Hereford !—in celebration 
whereof let all its burghers drain bumpers of their native cyder. 

But even the festival proceedings in these western places are 
usually marked by a staid following out of well trodden paths. As 
a rule they avoid the new fangled and stick closely to the tried 
and proven, leaving to towns like Birmingham—urban mushrooms 
in point of fact—the congenial tusk of taking up with and testing 
things of doubtful value. Birmingham has no venerable cathedral 
to incline those who respect the ‘ fitness of things” towards the 
past ; no Close where dwell contemplative officials, disposed by nature 
and habit to prefer the ‘ ancient lines ;” and no atmosphere of 
antiquity which forces even the casual visitor to inhale the caution 
of Conservatism. Birmingham can do as it pleases, and at what it 
pleases to do nobody affects surprise. But when I see a respectable 
old city like Hereford coming forward and presenting us with a 
work which not merely falls short of being a quarter of a century 
old, but has actually never been tried, I feel some such sensation 
as I should on seeing its Dean dancing a polka in evening dress. I 

am not sure that, in such a case, the dignitary alluded to would 
incur my censure ; and I am very positive that, for its boldness in 
giving us something new, Hereford has my hearty approbation. 
Therefore I say : ‘‘ Bravo, Hereford!” 

I have been looking over the programme for the coming festival, 
and find that it is drawn up with good and sound judgment. For 
the opening concert on Tuesday morning there are set down: the 
overture to Spohr’s Last Judgment, the same composer's 84th 
Psalm, Dr. S. S. Wesley’s fine anthem, “‘ Ascribe untothe Lord,” and 
Handel's stupendous choral work, Jsracl in Egypt. It appears that 
the Jast has never before been given in Hereford, and its selection 
is no less courageous than creditable. On Wednesday morning, 
Elijah ; on Thursday, Ruth and The Requiem; and on Friday the 
Messiah—what could be better? The evening concerts in the 
Shire Hall will, as a matter of course, present a good deal specially 
adapted to the wants of the “ country party "—but there will also 
be no lack of classical interest. Over the former I may pass 
silently, the latter I must be permitted at least to mention. 
‘Tuesday evening’s gems are a selection from Mozart (including his 
Symphony in D), and Mendelssohn’s Melusina overture. On Wed- 
nesday, Acis and Galatea and the inevitable overture to Guillaume 
Teil are set down ; to be followed by, on Thursday, the Der Freys- 
chiitz overture, and Beethoven’s Symphony No. 5. On Friday 
evening, according to arule which might be broken with advantage, 
there will be a ball; but before the ball a chamber concert, with 
a programme which looks like a copy of those which Arthur Chappell 
has identified with his ‘‘ Monday Pops.” So much for the music. 
As for the chief executants, here are the names of them :—Lind 
Goldschmidt, Tietjens, Edith Wynne, Julia Elton, Patey-Whyt- 








ock, Sims Reeves, Montem Smith, Weiss, and Santley. A tower 
of strength to Hereford will be the first of these ; for has not a new 
generation of provincials sprung up since last Jenny Lind went 
down into the shires? All that new generation has heard the 
traditions of the ‘* Nightingale,” and, only to look at her, is pre- 
pared to do and dare whatever may be necessary. 

The old west-country gathering, therefore, promises well. All 
that is wanting—pray for it, indefatigable Mr. ‘Townshend Smith, 
and Stewards everyone—is a continuance of this week’s wonderful 
weather. Only secure that boon, and then will Hereford rejoice 
and smile her best and sweetest ; then to the city on the banks of 
Wye will flock all the country-side, and then will the smallest of 
the three sisters put Gloucester and Worcester on their metal at 
sight of the figures in the “‘ footing up.” So mote it be. 

How things do actually turn out, this present writer will truth- 
fully tell next week. THADDEvs Eaa. 

[Since Mr. Egg sent the above to the office of the Musical World 
we have had thunder, lightning, and rain.—A. S. S.] 

—o— 
AGRICULTURAL HALL. 
(From the * Morning Herald” and “ Standard.”) 

The Promenade Concerts given at the ‘“ Fairy Palace,” at Islington 
as it is called, have already, in their fourth week of performance, made 
a profound impression on the inkabitants of the north and north-western 
suburbs. The attempt to establish musical entertainments of the kind 
in that far-removed locality could hardly have been attended with 
more eminent success. A better general could not possibly have been 
elected than Mr. Frederick Kingsbury, and no doubt his management 
has been the main cause of the prosperity of the undertaking. The 
programmes are of the choicest nightly ; and in their alternation of 
light and grave music, of the popular and classical, Mr. Kingsbury has 
had in his contemplation the bright examples of Jullien and Alfred 
Mellon at Drury Lane, Covent Garden, and Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The band is admirable and complete in every department. It numbers 
some of the finest players from both Opera bands and from those of the 
two Philharmonic Societies, and is augmented by the band of the 
Grenadier Guards under the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey. 

The singers up to the present week have been that universal favour- 
ite Mdlle. Liebhart, and Mr. George Perren; and on Monday Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs, the highly popular ballad singer, made her first appear- 
ance, and was received with the most flattering demonstrations. Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs too seldom ventures now-a-days before the public; and 
when she does she never fails to distinguish herself by her fine. plain, 
natural manner, admirable feeling, and full rich voice. On Monday 
night she sang Claribel’s song, “ Come back to Erin,” and “ Wapping 
Old Stairs.” Both were enthusiastically cheered ; and Miss Rebecca 
Isaacs gave, in lieu of the first encore, ‘The Last Rose of Summer.” 
Mdile. Liebhart had to repeat, as ordinarily, her two songs; and even 
Mr. George Perren was encored in “Sound an Alarm,” from Judas 
Maccabeus, which is hardly suited to his graceful and tender style. 

The grand feature of the selections, however, now is Jullien’s ‘British 
Army Quadrille,” restored with all the real Jullienic effects, which in 
the days of yore constituted a new era in the composition of dance 
music, A more inspiring affair than ‘ The British Army Quadrille” 
can hardly be conceived, and when those well-known and well-beloved 
tunes have been rounded off in the first four figures, the variations on 
the various instruments being executed by the most practised bands, 
and the great finale arrives, then indeed excitement is at the highest 
pitch, and the nationality of the three kingdoms is equally satisfied. 
Everything is well done at the Agricultural Hall as regards this 
performance. The Grenadier band marches into the hall playing “ The 
British Grenadiers ;” another band approackes, striking up “ Patrick’s 
Day ;” while Scotland is represented by an array of bagpipers, who enter 
playing “The Campbells are coming.” Mr. Kingsbury has made a 
most happy selection in restoring the famous “ Army Quadrille,” and 
the performance creates a furor nightly. 

We have already spoken of the splendour and tastefulness of the de- 
corations of the great hall, and the unparalleled size and brilliancy of 
the chandelier, Enough to add that the concerts prosper, and, con- 
ducted as they are at present, are likely to go on for weeks to come. 








WE have to notice the death of Mr. Henry Buckland, Vicar 
Choral and Master of the Choristry at St. Paul’s Cathedral. He 
died on Tuesday night after a few days’ illness, from an attack of 
rheumatic fever, at the early age of forty-one. Mr. Buckland for 
some time has been the conductor of the Special Evening Services 
and the Charity Children’s Festival. He leaves a wife and three 
children.— Pall Mall Gazette. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Orange Girl (La Naranjera), Spanish National Air, sung by Mdlle. 
Carlotta Patti, composed by E. Scoopoxypots. [London: Duncan Davison 
& Co.] 
We have here a very piquant and characteristic Spanish melody, with 
an admirable accompaniment. People who are tired of the monotonous 
sameness of songs in general, and complain that they can get nothing 
fresh, will do well to make a note of this one. It is in F, with a 
moderate compass, presents no difficulties, and has little ‘‘ spoken” 
passages, which add to its charm of novelty. 


Two Songs. Words by H. F. L. No. 1. “Sleep, baby, sleep;” No. 2. 
“Watched by the Silver-robed Queen.” Composed and dedicated to his 
mother by H. J. (London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 

Tue first of these songs is, with due appropriateness, very simple 
and expressive, having one of those melodies which, with all their 
unpretence, can be made to speak with truest eloquence. The second 
song is more ambitious in character. It is written for a contralto voice, 
and, therefore, likely to be acceptable to singers whom composers too 
much neglect. If not so successful in its way as the ‘Cradle song,” 
it is by no means deficient in merit, and in the hands of a good 
vocalist would be sure to find favour. 


La Piena del mio Giisilo. Rondo sung by Malle. Louise Liebhart. 

posed by E. Bevianant. [London: Duncan Davison & Co.] 
Tus is a bright and sparkling effusion, not so difficult as most of its 
class, and with a compass (C below to G above the line) more moderate 
than usual. 


Com- 


The Secret yez trusted to me. Irish Ballad. Written by Mrs. Edward 
Thomas, Composed and dedicated to Miss Berry Greening by Percy 
Honey Arkrnson. [London: Boosey & Co.] 


Tue words of this song are good; here is a bar of the music :— 
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Roaming, roaming. Ballad. Sung by Miss Ransford. Written and com- 

posed by Percy Honey Atkinson. [London: Ransford & Son.] 
Tuere is merit in this song. The melody is, in some measure, fresh, 
as well as good, and the entire composition, words included, is credit- 
able to the author. 


Recall no more. Song. Words by J. M. R., Esq. 
Guasscock (Mrs. Henry Arnold). [London: 
Company. ] 

THEE is some attempt in this song to get out of the well trodden paths 

It cannot be said, however, that the mournful sentiment of the words 

is reflected in the music to an extent sufficient to redeem the piece 

from the charge of incongruousness. 


Music by Eten L. 
The Music Library 


The Sea Nymph. Romance for the Pianoforte, by W. Mason. 
Ashdown & Parry. ] 
IMAGINING some ocean nymph to have left 
“ Her crystal cave, to breathe the dewy air 
And chant her dulcet strains,” 

Mr, Mason has given us a “ Song without words,” which can at least 
boast a decent melody. We can commend his romance, both on its 
own account and because it represents a stylo of composition for the 
a which is infinitely preferable to the modern “ firework ” 
school. 


[London : 


Tt seems but Yesterday. Ballad. Written by Epwarp Lreacr. Sung by 
= Robert Perry, composed by W. Masoy. [London: Ashdown and 
arry. | 


Tue music to this cong is intensely commonplace, and the words 
but a specimen will be better than description :— 


“ The friends I knew so well of old, 

Like birds, have flown away ; 

Their good and evil works untold, 
Until a brighter day. 

The shady lane bestrewn with flowers, 
Through which we lov'd to roam, 

Is still the same, but gone the hours 
Of happiness at home.” 


Fie, Mr. Legge! 





Etude Expressive, pour le Piano, par A. C, WELLESLEY. 
Jewell. } 


We commend Mr. Wellesley for calling his composition by its proper 
name, and refraining from giving it an arbitrary and romantic title 
intended to catch boarding school misses. This isa very good study 
(key, A flat major), not easy to play, but, when mastered, repaying the 
labour expended on it. 


[London: J. H. 








GuGLIELMO's “‘ Levy WAL1z” hasmadeso great ahitatthe “Fairy 
Palace,” Agricultural Hall, that it is announced for performance 
every evening till further notice. 


Wetsupoo..—(From a Correspondent).—Some twelve months ago I 
had to record the proceedings connected with the Choral Association, 
known as that of Welshpool, Newtown, and Montgomery, and held in 
Christ Church, Welshpool. From the success which attended that, 
the first meeting, I expressed an opinion that the experiment might be 
repeated, and am proud to state that the proceedings of the second 
meeting in all the essential points, justified the opinion then formed 
and expressed. The object of the association is analogous to many 
kindred associations which exist in various parts of the kingdom,—the 
improvement of Church music, by the introduction of an uniform 
standard in the various churches, the annual meeting being properly 
affixed as the method of testing the improvements made. I: was to be 
expected that the various choirs would prepare themselves for the 
occasion. Regular practices were held for soine weeks past, and the 
result of the meeting on Wednesday went far to show the attention 
paid. At an early hour on Wednesday morning the promoters of the 
association, and their assistants, were astir in completing the arrange- 
ments, and ready to receive the various choirs in the town. The first 
to arrive was the Llandyssil and the Berriew; the former under 
charge of the Ven. Archdeacon and his able coadjutor, the Rev. 
Howell Evans, came by the train 9. am. The females wore 
an uniform purple cape; the boys, white vests and purple coats. 
By the 9.50 train the choirs composing the Welshpool division 
of the association arrived, and forming a kind of irregular _pro- 
cession, headed by their respective banners, proceeded to St. Mary’s 
Church, where a rehearsal was appointed for ten o’clock. The Newtown 
division occupied the northern gallery; the Welshpool the southern. 
Dr. Sloman presided at the organ, whilst the leadership of the choirs 
was assigned to Mr. R. Benbow, master of the Newtown Choir, assisted 
by Mr. R. A. Powell. The following choirs were present:—Newtown, 
Welshpool, Montgomery, Llanllwchaiarn, Aberhafesp, Moughtrey, 
Llanmerewig, Llandyssil, l'orden, Churchstoke, Chirbury, Llanfair- 
caerinion, Beriiew, Castle-caerinion, Guilsfield, Pool Quay, Leighton, 
Bettws, Manafon, Tregynon, Dolvor, Dolforwyn. The united voices 
numbered about 400, a greater number than were ever present at one 
time, upon any occasion. At the time the choirs were arriving, the 
approaches to the church were filled with the carriages of the aristocracy, 
prominent among which was the drag and four driven by Captain 
Pryce, of Cyffronydd, who conveyed the Castle-caerinion Choir (which, 
we believe, owes its existence to Mrs, Pryce), to and from the town. 
The clergy met in the National School-room, from where, at 11 
o'clock, headed by the banneret belonging to the St. Mary’s Church, 
they proceeded in procession to the church. About thirty clergy, 
habited in their surplices, with other insignia, appeared in the pro- 
cession. The church was crowded during the morning service by a 
most respectable audience, the various towns of the county and 
country being well represented cn the occasion. At the conclusion 
of the morning service a procession of the choirs was formed near 
the schools, and with their banners and flags, accompanied by the 
clergy of the parishes to which they belonged, they proceeded along 
Short Bridge Street, through the Cross, and down Broad Street to 
the Public Rooms, where an excellent cold collation was provided by 
Mrs. Whittaker, of the Royal Oak Inn. In the afternoon another re- 
hearsal took place, and several pieces of music were rendered on the 
organ by Dr. Sloman in admirable style. At five o'clock tea and the 
usual accompaniments, provided by the ladies of the congregation, were 
laid out in the Public Rooms, and was as well patronized as the collation 
had been. ‘I'he evening service commenced shortly after six, another 
procession being formed at the schools. Upon its arrival at the church 
the processional chant (Psalm exxii., Turner, by was sung. The 
services and prayers were intoned by the Rev. F. H. Thompson, vicar 
of Lianllwchaiarn. Dr. Sloman and the leaders of the several choirs 
have to be highly complimented on the manner in which this service 

sed. The sermon was preached by the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson, ot 
Oxford. ‘The proceedings closed with a voluntary, It may be stated 
that during this service the church was more densely crowded than in 
the morning. Handsome collections were made towards defraying the 
expenses of the day. 
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REMINISCENCES OF THE ABBATE BAINI* 
By Ferpinanp HILLeEr. 
(Concluded from page 546.) 

Thus he told me, one day, the life of the then Pope, Gregory 
XVI, and I cannot deny that he told it in a somewhat irreverential 
manner. The minute details have escaped my memory, but there 
is one thing I know, and that is: that the Abbate attributed to 
very mundane chances the adoption by the future Prince of the 
Church of his sacred career. Gregory, he said, entered a monastery 
in which he mounted very rapidly from step to step, chiefly because 
the brothers had run away for fear of the French. The Abbate 
continued his narrative in the same strain, till, in perfect sim- 
plicity, I asked, ‘*‘ How did he become Pope?” ‘* That was the 
business of the Holy Ghost,” was the answer. I suppose I looked 
rather astonished, for, after a moment’s silence on both sides, 
Baini continued, very seriously: ‘‘ How do you think that the 
election of Pope can take place except through the Holy Ghost ? 
Just reflect. ‘here are a number of men seated together, not one 
of whom wishes the other to obtain so elevated a position, and yet 
the decision has to be unanimous! ‘The Holy Ghost alone can 
effect such a result.””—On the days of grand festivities, a military 
band is placed in the front gallery of St. Peter's, where it plays 
as the procession passes along. I had attended the ceremony in 
the morning, and had gone away rather indignant, for, after an 
introduction in which the strains of the brass instruments, suddenly 
bursting forth, had produced a very elevating impression, there 
came an operatic motive, which was very frivolous at such a 
moment and in such a place. On my mentioning this to Baini, 
he replied: “I am always preaching the same thing to them. 
When we are by ourselves, we know each other (ci? conosciamo /). 
But, above all, the strangers! what can they say to it!” How 
much more neat and graceful such observations sounded in Italian 
than they doin my homely German translation, I am painfully 
aware, as I write them down. 

Baini cherished a very grateful recollection of King Friedrich 
Wilhelm IV., whose acquaintance he had made when his Majesty 
was Crown-Prince, and of our celebrated Bunsen—both had 
displayed great interest and appreciation of music, which Baini 
regarded as higher than aught else besides. He had frequently 
conducted performances of his vocal choir in the Prince’s presence. 
The evenings on which these performances were held belonged to 
the exceedingly small number of those which Baini had ever spent 
away from home, save when his duties summoned him to church or 
chapel. He was fond of referring to the cleverness and amiable 
disposition of the two men, and it was evidently his intimate ac- 
quaintance with Bunsen which had led him to adopt a feeling of 
great tolerance towards Protestantism. ‘‘ There is something, 
however, I do not understand,” he said, one evening. ‘ Pro- 
testants are good Christians; they reverence the Redeemer as we 
do—how can they be so indifferent towards the Blessed Virgin ? 
After all, she is the mother of God! That is what I cannot com- 
prehend.” 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary and energetic perseverance 
with which Baini had devoted himself to his historico-musical 
labours, he took great interest in many things most foreign to 
them. On one occasion I opened a book he had just been reading. 
It was a history of the Tlcatre at Valenciennes. “ Do you busy 
yourself with the stage also?” I exclaimed, somewhat surprised. 
‘J have certainly one of the largest collection of works in existence 
relating to it,” he replied,” and I have read them all. The theatre 
interests me in the highest degree.” ‘Do you ever go to the 
theatre ?” I enquired, still more astonished. ‘I never set foot in 
one” was his answer. During my stay in Rome I directed a small 
German vocal association, composed exclusively of German artists, 
painters, sculptors, and architects. We resolved to give a conceit 
for the Cathedral at Cologne, which was then regarded as the 
symbol of German unity (I had no idea it would ever be so near 
me). With his friendly good nature, Baini said I ought rather to 
give the concert for the church of St. Paul at Rome, then in course 
of re-building, as such an act would gain me many friends in that 
capital. In reply to proposals of this kind, I brought “ Miserere ” 
by Donizetti, which the latter had formerly dedicated to the Pope, 
and which had been sent to Baini, for him to look through. It was 
written in the most modern style, with an orchestral accompaniment, 


* From the Berlin Echo. 











and was not of the slightest use for the Papal Chapel. ** Do you look 
it through again,” he said, handing me the rose-coloured score; “ I 
do not understand such music, but it does not strike me as anything 
great.” I beg pardon of the amiable master, Donizetti, but it was 
an extremely ‘insipid production. ‘Why do you not dedicate 
something to the Pope?” said Baini to me. ‘Do so; at the 
worst you will receive a large heap of beautiful, and quite new 
gold pieces, which you can take with you to Germany.” He did 
not know that nothing is ever carried home from a visit to Italy 
except golden reminiscences. 

The interior of Baini’s abode was remarkable for a simplicity 
and absence of ornament bordering on ap oer large rooms 
alone, where his valuable library was placed, showed that a man 
occupying a prominent position lived there. The housekeeping 
was conducted by an elderly sister, who sometimes opened the door 
for me, and then disappeared like a shadow. During the winter, 
though the days were extremely cold, there was never anything in 
the shape of a fire, but always standing on the table was a tolerably 
large brazier, at which the old gentleman used to warm his hands. 
Baini had never travelled ; the only time he had been absent from 
tome was, I think, on the occasion of his making a trip to Bo- 
logna. ‘The reader will, perhaps, be able to form some notion of 
the energy and endurance Baini displayed in the discharge of his 
duties, when I inform him that during the time of the French 
occupation, when the people sought, in preference to any others, 
those priests who had not paid homage to the foreigners, Baini 
frequently sat in the confessional eighteen hours aday. All his 
books and music, including the invaluable collection of Palestrina’s 
works, scored by him, he bequeathed to the Minerva Monastery 
at Rome, where they will, at any rate, be well taken care of—per- 
haps, too well. 

Baini composed in a variety of styles, though his compositions 
are not numerous. A ‘ Miserere” of his is played alternately 


with those of Allegri and Bach, during Passion-week, in the Six- 
tine Chapel. 
it is for any one to ~~ 


It is an effective piece, but it proves how impossible 
entirely out of his own time. Although 
Baini lived almost exclusively in the world of old sacred music, 
having read but little modern music, and, perhaps, never having 
heard any performed, if I except that which, so to speak, is wafted 
to us through the atmosphere, the above ‘‘ Miserere,” which, as far 
as style goes, is written in the strictest spirit, contains a number 
of passages revealing the nineteenth century even to a person 
who is not a musician. Baini never referred, however, to his own 
compositions, and the distinguished place assigned to his 
‘ Miserere,” was the result of the profound impression produced 
by it, at a rehearsal, in the Sixtine choir Towards my attempts in 
Palestrina’s style, the worthy man exhibited the most inexorable 
severity and it was not till about the end of the winter that I succeeded 
in writing a piece with which he was perfectly contented—I have 
preserved it as a memento of the pleasant days spent in Rome. 
After my return to Germany, I sent Baini a copy of the score of 
my Zerstorung Jerusalems, and subsequently the scores of Mozart’s 
Requiem and Mass in C minor, as well as of Beethoven's Mass in 
C major. I cannot deny myself the pleasure of printing the letters 
I received from him, on the occasion, and I give them in the original 
text. On every account is it impossible for me to translate them. 
By publishing the first letter I may appear desirous of sounding 
my own praises— but 1 take the step with the consciousness that 
all I want is by his kind words, too flattering though they are for 
me, to complete the too imperfect picture of one I so respect. 
Here they are :— 


‘‘ Pregiatissimo Signore ed amico, finalmente per mczzo del Sr. . . . 
Pittore e Ritrattista ho saputola di lei dimora in cotesta sua patria, 
onde mi reco a dovere di diriggerle questa mia non solo per ringraziarla 
del graditissimo dono che mi favo:) nella Partitura del suo Oratorio, 
La Distruzione di Gerusalemme, ma eziando per rallegrarmene seco lei 
avendovi ammirato i bellissimi Cori magistralie degni tanto dalle di 
Lei artistiche cognizioni, quanto del moltissimo genio che vi domina 
per ogni dove. Jo la prego in nome della buona musica di non lasciare 
oziosi i talenti de’ quali l’ha abbondantemente fornito la generosa man 
del Creatore, ma facendoli fruttare al fine nobile in reso da Dio, sot- 
tenere col suo esempio e con la sua opera il cadente buon gusto e la 
quasi_perduta filosofia musicale. Tanto oso sperare dall’ amore, che, 
quando ho avuto il bene di avvicinarla, ho costantemente in lei rico- 
nosciuto per ogni maniera di verita. 

“ La supplico, ete.” 
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After the introduction, the second letter runs thus :— 

« Beniamo allo splendido dono, che mi ha con tanta generositd favo- 
rito, onde farm] ammirare le bellezze musicali della Germania sagra. 
Il Sig. Marstalla (Marstaller) Console di Prussia non era ancor giunto 
in Roma e fu prevenuto dalle di Lei pregiatissima di partecipazione : 
circa la meta di Ottobre & poi venuto e per mezzo d’un impiegato dell’ 
Ambascia Austriaca di mia conoscenza mi ha recapitato il di Lei regalo, 
ciow la Partitura del famoso Requiem di Mozart, la bellissima Messa in 
C molle dello stesso Autore e la Messa del capriccioso Beethoven piena 
di ascenzioni pindariche felicemente condotte. La ringrazio somma- 
mente e la mia collezione andra quind) in poi superba per il dono e per 
la memoria del donatore. La prego, ete. Gius©pre Bart.” 

This worthy man died in the year 1844. His death was not 
merely a heavy loss for the Sixtine Chapel ; it was an irreparable 
one. His works and his name will live for ever in the history of 
music. 


—— 0 


Pelters to Well-knoton Characters, 


TO WHALLEY, M.P. 

Sir,—Madlle. Marie Kruls, niece of Malle. 'Tietjens, was married on 
Monday last to Signor Emil Bevignani. On this occasion the recent 
order from Rome ou the subject of mixed marriages was executed 
in a manner that had probably not been contemplated by the Papal 
authorities. ‘The Roman Catholic priest to whom application was 
made to perform the ceremony replied that he could do so only on 
condition that the marriage should not be celebrated before or 
afterwards in the Protestant Church. Now, the family of the 
bride were willing that she should be married in the Roman 
Catholic Church, but not in the Roman Catholic Church only. 
Under these circumstances, the Roman Catholic priest’s declared 
inability to unite the couple was accepted. ‘The order from Rome 
was carried out in its negative sense. ‘The services of the oman 
Catholic priest were dispensed with, and the wedding took place 
according to the Protestant rite. SHAVER SILVER. 


—-0--— 


Co Miss Nitty Glass. 
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O lov’ly and thrice happy cat, 

So smooth and white, so sleek and fat ; 
(At least, we wiil presume ‘tis so ; 

For, truth to speak, I do not know 
Whether it may be black or red, 

Or thin or fat, alive or dead). 

But granted that, at all events, 

Thou art a cat, and no pretence— 

A dev lish lucky beast you are 

To be a maid's so young and fair, 

And truly it does me amaze. 

And leave me dumb and in a daze, 

To see thee fondled, kissed by her, 

And yet the sport of every cur. 

The puzzling question thence docs rise, 
Which of the two is the most wise— 
The cur to scorn, the maid to pet 
’Twere better, I should think, to let 
The cat alone, to will of fate, 

And give ‘‘ un autre” love or hate. 
Enough for cat; although, perchance, 
You ll say I've scarce giv’n her a glance. 
And now, Miss Kate, your pardon, pray 
For all the nonsense I here say. ». 
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TO DISHLEY PETERS, Esq. 
. From the Rhein, the 10th August. 

S1r,—The production of a new opera by a well-known composer is 
& great musical event in our days. ‘Therefore having heard that 
‘‘ Manfred” by Carl Reinecke was to be given for the first time 
at the Royal theatre of Wiesbaden on the 26th of July last, 1 

thought it my duty to have a trip to this lovely place. 
Reinecke, first rate pianist by the way) who since many years 
holds the place once occupied by Stiedhsiin at the Gewandhaus 
in Leipzig, is already very favorably known in the wusical world 





as a gifted composer of vocal as well as instrumental music, and 
his oratorio Belsazar, one of his best works, enjoys a well merited 
popularity in Germany. Manfred is his first attempt for the 
stage. ‘The libretto illustrating the last period of the life of this 
King of Sicily, ( a bastard of the ‘‘ Hohenstaufen-family) is from 
the pen of Fr. Roeber. As a poem it is decidedly well written ; 
but as regards its fitness for the stage it betrays the same prolixity 
and want of concentraition of dramatical interest to be met with 
in all the modern librettos, Italian, French, English, or German. 

The music of Reinecke in this opera belongs to the new school 
as far as it does not only follow the general old rules, to illustrate 
the different dramatical episodes and situations by airs, duetts, 
choruses, etc. (which, separated from each other through regular 
ritornelli and ends, lack every dramaticai and musical unity) but 
as a whole, avoiding every interruption it goes on in constant 
harmony with the logic of the acting. Full of original melodies, 
capitally written for the voices, and masterly scored, Manfred is 
certainly one of the best new German musical productions to be 
met with. Some judicious cuts improving the effect of this fine 
opera, I do not doubt it will have a successful rua through Ger- 
many in a very short time. 

‘The crowded audience was extremely pleased with Manfred on the 
night of its first performance, and the composer as well as the 
first singers were enthusiastically applauded, being recalled after 
every piece and every act. At the end of the third and after the 
last act the happy composer on coming out to acknowledge the 
general acclamations, he was literally covered with flowers and 
wreaths among vociferous cheers. Friulein Boschetti (soprano) 
Frau Lichtmay (contralto) Herr Caffieri (tenor) and Herr Klein 
(bass) sang and acted con amore, and great praise is due to the 
Kapellmeister Jahn for the accuracy and disposition he displaied 
in rehearsing and conducting this new opera. ‘The orchestra and 
chorus went on capitally well, and the Sceneries and Costumes were 
excellent. 

An important musical performance which had to take place at Ems 
on the 28th of july last calling my attention, I was prevented to 
hear Manfred once more. But by the local papers, which are 
unanimous on praising the new work of Reinecke, I see that its 
Success has been increasing on the following performances—The 
member of the Kélner Ménnergesang-Verein, wishing to pay a 
tribute of respect to their illustrious patron, the King of Prussia 
during his stay in Ems, after getting the Royal permission they 
went i corpore, headed by their director Franz Weber to this ever 
charming bathing place, to give a grand evening concert in the 
Curhaus on the 28th july last. The only artist they engaged on 
the occasion was the young promising Soprano Friiulein Hedwig 
Scheuerlein. 

‘The very great reputation enjoied by this choral Society was 

fully confirmed oace more this time, and its exertions met with the 
due acknowledgment on the part of the crowded and fashionable 
audience. ‘The King and the Prince Georges of Prussia, the Duc 
and Duchess of Sixe-Meiningen were present, and they gave 
always the first sign of approbation after each piece—At the end 
of the concert the director Weber, the Friiulein Scheuerlein and 
some members of the committee of the Miinnergesang- Verein were 
ordered to the Royal Box to receive the most flattering compliments 
from the illustrious party. 
Among different well known compositions performed to perfection 
on that cvening by the Kolnisch choral Society, two gems belonging 
to the very early productions of Ferdinand Hiller were the bright 
features of the programme. ‘These beautiful little works are two 
quintettt for Soprano, tenor 1p and 220 and Bass 1o and 2do0,  Friiu- 
lein Scheucrlein (who out of the quintetti sang some Lieder of 
Schumann) being gifted with a splendid Soprano drammatico and 
possessing a first rate method, was highly successful in her endea- 
vours. 

In consequence of her success, the direction of the Ems's 
Curhaus offered her on the same evening an engagement fora 
concert, which took place on monday last, when the rising song- 
stress achieved a new triumph. 

I think I have already told you on another occasion, that this 
young Lady is a pupil of the Conservatoir’s singing class in 
Cologne (under Mme. Marchesi) and that she is engaged (with 
another pupil of the same school, I’riiulein Radecke) at the opera- 
haus in Eclogne for the next two years, continuing however their 
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Studies—On Saturday the 3d of august took place the fourth 
Gesangfest der Rheinischer Sdnger- Verein at the Stadt Theater in 
Bonn—Before giving you an account of this festival, I believe it 
may prove interesting to your numerous readers to know some 
particulars about the scope and organization of this musical society. 
Instead of giving single unimportant performances, five of the 
very best Stinger-Vereins on the Rhein (1) conceived the idea of 
forming one Sole Society called the Rheinischer-Sanger- Verein. 
This society was founded on the 1864; its object being to give a 
grand Concert every year, with or without orchestra (not exclu- 
ding solo performers), on a day to be settled during the months of 
june, july or august. This concert must take place alternatively 
at the different towns to which the societies belong, and must be 
directed by the local Musikdirector. Some other enjoyments are 
connected with this musical festival. 

The programme of this year’s concert was as follows. 1st part— 
Ouverture Euryanthe Weber—Waichterlied aus der Neujahrsnacht 
des Gahres 1200 chorus for male voices and orchestra, harmonized 
and scored by Franz Gernsheim—AMeienzeit and Morgenlied solo 
quartett and chorus, bu Gut. Rietz—Nacht am Meer Male Chorus 
and orchestra by C. G. Brambach— Concerto for the violin (D 
minor) by F. David, exceuted by Herrn Wilhelmj—The 95th Psalm 
for male Chorus and orchestra, by F. Hiller—2d part — Per 
Gondelfahrer—Male Chorus by F. Schubert, scored by F. Weber 
—Waldlied Male Chorus from der Rose Pilgerfulrt by R. 
Schumann—omanze von Beethoven, air von S. Bach for the 
violin performed by Herrn \, ilhelmj.—Introduction and double 
chorus from Antigone by Mendelssohn—Leader Herr C. 8. Bram- 
bach, Musikdirector in Bonn— 

The chorus consisted of 53. primi and 44. secondi tenori, 61. 
primi and 51. Secondi Bassi, altogether 209 very strong and fine 
voices. The orchestra numbered 18. violini—8. viole—6. violon- 
celli—4. contrabassi—2. flauti—2. oboi—2. clarinetti—2. Fagotti 
4. Corni—2. Trombe—3. ‘Tromboni—1. Tuba—1. Timpani—55 
instruments in all. By this statistical sketch you may very easily 
divine that all the numbers of the programme in which the com- 
paratively small orchestra had to fight against the imposing choral 
mass were a great failure. On the other side the orchestra 
possessing in quality what it wanted in quantity, plaied the over- 
ture of Kuryanthe to perfection. A great and highly agreable 
surprise for the public was the appearance of Ferdinand Hiller on 
the place of Herr Wilhelmj. This latter gentleman having been 
prevented by indisposition to come from Wiesbaden, Herr Kapell- 
meister Hiller, who like every genuine great artist is always ready 
to be useful in any emergence, kindly undertook, at a very short 
notice, to replace as a pianist the deserter violinist. And indeed 
the change was really for the better. As first piece Ferdinand 
Hiller plaied the Concerto of Mozart in D minor for piano and 
orchestra in his masterly exquisite manner, and elicited the most 
genuine and general applauses. Something out of the way was 
the extraordinary success of his second performance. The great 
master on sitting at the piano took some themes out of der Gondel- 
Jahrer of Schubert just performed and interpolating to it the 
principal subject of the ouverture of Euryanthe, he begun an 
unprovisation, which was the most grandious production of a very 
genial composer and pianist together. ‘The enthusiasm of the 
audience growing gradually reached the highest pittch at the end 
of the extempore. F. Hiller after bowing innumerable times from 
the stage to the vociferous recalls and applauses of the exalted 
audience and the flourish of the orchestra, had just retired in his 
Box and concealed himself, when a thunder of checrs forced him to 
come forward to reccive a new frenetical acclamation anda never- 
ending flourish. ‘Ihe emotion was general and sublime. It was a 
real grandious moment revealing the magical power which the 
divine art of Orpheus can have upon the human being, when it 
arrives to the culminating point of theoretical and mechanical 
perfection combined with real inspiration. 

On Sunday morning at 8} o’ck a joly party of more then 500. 
artist and amateurs, including their respective Ladies, Started on a 
a (handsomely decorated with flags and flowers) Steamer 
theinup. At eleven o’ck a splendid breakfest was served at 





(1) the Liedertafel (Ex-la-chapelle) the Concordia (Bonn) the Manner- 
-gesang- Verein (Cologne) the Liedertafel (Crefeld) and the Mannergesang- 
Verein (Reuss), 





Carracciola’s Hotel in Remagen, after which the party went on to 
Rolandseck, where at 1. o’ck. a grand dinner took place at Groyen’s 
Hotel, and a promenade to the top of the mountain afterwards. At 
half-past four we started for Bonn, where landing after five o’ck 
begun the Gartenfest in the splendidly decorated Kley Hotel's 
garden, including illumination, music, supper and fireworks. It was 
long after midnight when the party broke up—It is impossible to have 
anexactidea of the great charm of Such german feasts, without know- 
ing the beauties of the scenery on the Rhein during the Summer 
Season, and the gemiitlich (a word impossible to translate in any 
other language!) way in which the germans enjoy themselves on 
those occasions. 
The very next musical event of importance on the Rhein will be 
the 28th yar’s jubilee of the Stadtischer Mannergesang- Verein of 
Diisseldorf, which will take place in that town on the Ist and 2d 
of September next, under the immediate patronage of His R. H. 
the Prince Carl-Anton of Hohen Zollen Sigmarin. 
Miss Amy Coyne, the daughter of the well known dramatic author, 
Stirling Coyne, is going to leave Cologne this week, and go back 
to London to pursue her career as pianist and composer at home. 
This very young lady is in both qualifications highly gifted, and I 
do not doubt that in a very short time her name will be a new and 
brillant illustration of our native talents. ‘The Conservatoire of 
Cologne, and specially Ferdinand Hiller for composition and piano, 
and Mme. Marchesi for singing, may be very proud to have 
developed two first rate talents like Miss Eliz. Philp, and Miss 
Amy Coyne in a comparatively very short time. Jfais en Alle- 
magne on prend la musique au Serieux. 
P.S: I see that the American papers, on rejoicing at the great 
price obtained in Paris by the pianoforts manufactur of Mr. Stein- 
way from Newyork, they have simply forgotten that this gentle- 
man’s name is Steinweg, and that a piapofortes manufactur under 
this firma does still exist in Braunschweig, his birth place ! 
SALVATORE SAVERIO BALDASSARE. 








Mr. Cnartes Martuews was taken most seriously unwell while 
acting at the Olympic Theatre, on Friday evening last. The house 
was full to overflowing, and during the performance of Cool as a 
Cucumber, Mr. Matthews was suddenly attacked. The curtain had to 
be lowered, but so full of pluck and energy was this indomitable actor, 
that he insisted upon the resumption of the performance, and, weak and 
ill as he was, finished the farce, and played right through the Critic. 
Indeed, the change from Puff to Sir Fretful Plagiary was never made 
quicker. It is needless to say that Mr. Matthews was greeted with a 
storm of applause. We are happy to say that Mr. Matthews is quite 
recovered. He is now playing, with his wife, at Mr. Byron’s theatre, at 
Liverpool. 

Tue IrnepressipLe AMATEURS.—Lord Townshend, Sir John Sebright, 
Sir R. Roberts, & Co., not satisfied with their miserable fiasco at the 
Holborn Theatre, have determined that the West End of London shall 
not be deprived of a similar amuscment, since they have recommenced 
their asinine gambols at the St. James's Theatre. If these gentlemen 
are too dense to perceive that the convulsive laughter which greets 
their appearance on the stage is not caused by the excellence of their 
acting, but by the absurdity of their antics, for pity’s sake let their 
friends, or at least their wives, come forward and rescue them from the 
degrading position in which they have placed not only themselver, 
but the whole class which has the misfortune to number these lunatics 
amongst its members.— Echoes of the Clubs, 


Maraate Assempiy Rooms have been largely attended during the 
past week. On Thursday evening the vocalists were Mr. Alfred 
Hemming (tenor),and Mr. Theodore Distin (baritone)—the former 
appearing in the song, “ My own, my guiding Star,” for which he was 
enthusiastically encored, and he then sang “ Alice, where art thou a 
with equa! merit ; and the latter in Balfe’s ballad, “ The heart bowed 
down” (encored), and Rossini’s “ Largo al factotum,” for which he was 
loudly applauded. The excellent band performed the overture, La 
Gazza Ladra, the valse and chorus from Gounod’s opera, Faust, and a 
selection from Meyerbecr’s Dinorah, with which the concert concluded. 
—Thanet Guardian. 

Arx-L4-CHAPELLE —Madlle. Artét has been singing here with great 
success. 

MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


Novet.o, Ewer & Co.— Woman's Love,” song by Consuelo, “ A Simple and 
Progressive Method for Sight-singing,’’ by J, C. Walker. 


— 
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Adbertisements., 
DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 
century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained cf all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOICE & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor ApoL¥o Ferrart’s celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), prize 12s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 
And may be obtained of Signor Ferran, at his resid , 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park, W. 


Just Published, price 4s. each. 
HE LOVER AND THE BIRD. 
i lante for the Pianoforte, by Kune. 
VHE LOVER AND THE BIRD. 
for the Pianoforte, by Emite Bercer. 
HE LOVER AND THE BIRD. 
Pianoforte, as a Duet, by TiLtyarp. 
~EVY WALTZ, by Guettetmo. Performed with im- 
mense success at the Agricultural Hall Concerts; encured every night. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ONCE MORE WITH THEE” 
(** Ancor io son con te,”) 
VOCAL DUET. 
Words by ALICIA J. FOOT. 
Music by RICHARD DE VALMENCY. 


“A very beautiful composition, set to both English and Italian words, It is of 
moderate difficulty, well adipted for a mezzo-soprano and a baritune, and possesses 
especial beauty in the manner in which the accompanying words are made to blend 
so harmoniously with the music. The Rev. Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, Bart., has 
accepted the dedication, a fact that speaks well iu favour of its merits as a composi- 
tion."—Brighton Gazette. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“TM AN ALSATIAN” 
(“Je suis Alsacienne ”), 
The celebrated Duet from Orrenpacu’s Conversation Alsacienne, 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,"” 


As sung by Madame Trebclli and Jules Lefort at the State Concert, Buckingham 
Palace, and by Miss Robertine Henderson and Mr. Whiflin befure His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 


Price 4s. 
London: Dusxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect, W. 
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NEW SPANISH SONG, 
“THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN.” 
Written by Mas, WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
The Music composed by AUGUSTUS GREVILLE. 
Price 3s. 
“ One of the most charming and brilliant songs of the present day.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW CONTRALTO SONG, 
As sung by Malle. Draspi, Miss Junta Evron, Madame Lavra BAXTER, 
Madame Saverprey, ete., 
‘ 
‘THE HINDOO WIDOW.” 
Written by HENRY FORBES WHITE. 
The Music composed by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 2{4, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published 
“FAIRY FOOTSTEPS,” 
CAPRICE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By FREDERICK BOWEN JEWSON. 
Price 4s. 


= 


In the Press, 
The complete Vocal Score of J. OrreNBAcu’s most popular Operetta of 


“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN,” 
FOR TWO SINGERS. 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


This celebrated ‘Conversation Alsatian” has been performed by Miss Robertine 
Henderson and Mr. Whiffin before the Prince of Wales (by special desire), and 
nightly at the French Plays, St. James's Theatre, during the season. It has been 
acknowledged as a chef d'euvre of M. Offenbach at every lyrical theatre in Europe. 
The Overture and Vucal Pieces, with English version attached, will be published 
separately, The L:bretto can also be hal, with every direction f r performing this 
charming piece either in the drawing-roum Or on the stage. The Orchestra Partscan 
be had of the Publishers, (Copyright.) 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published, 
“IF THOU WILT REMEMBER,” 
BALLAD. 
The Poetry by CHRISTINE ROSETTI. 
The Music by A. L. TRAVENTI. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





MR, BENEDICT'S NEW SONG. 


Just Published, 
ere re PARTIN Gc.” 
(‘La Partenza.”) 
WITH ENGLISH AND ITALIAN WORDS, 
Composed by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price 3s. 


London: Dencan Davis on Co., 244, Regent Street; W. 





SUNG BY MISS BANKS. 
“TM NOT IN LOVE, REMEMBER,” 
SONG. 
Words by JESSICA RANKIN. 
Music by M. W. BALFE. 
Price 3s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Balfe’s song was given with charming effect »y Miss Banks, at Canterbury, last 
week, and by the same admired vocalist at Dr. Austen Pearce’s Concert, last Tuesday. 





In the Press, 
“THE LITTLE MESSENGER,” 
SONG. 
The Words by J. LAY. 
Sung with distinguished success by Mdlle. Lrepuart. 
The Music by HERMANN EISOLDT. 
Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








BACH'sS FUGUE, ‘ALLA TARANTELLA,” 


Played with distinguished success by 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD; 


ALSO BY 
MR. CHARLES HALLE, 
At hs RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Price 5s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“A VOLUNTEER GREETING.” 


Sung fer the First Time at the 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
IN HONOUR OF 
THE VISIT OF THE BELGIAN VOLUNTEERS. 
The Words by H. B. FARNIE. 
The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 
Price $s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 
Separate Vocal Parts, 6d. each. 
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Just Published, 


ARITA. A Ballad. By the New Composer, Rosatine. 
Sung by Miss S. Pyne, and Miss Lucy Egerton (of the Bayswater Academy 


Nadal 


of Music). Price 3s. 





London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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SUCCESSES 


THE 


THE GREAT 


AT 


Helgian Dall & Concert 


WERE 


DAN GODFREY'S 
Belgia 
Juadrille 


Belgravia 
Wa 


Price 4s. each, Solo or Duet. 








CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New Bond St. 





NEW SONGS. 





We'd better bide a wee. 


By CiariBpeL, Sung by Mdlle. Lizpnart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James Mo.toy. 


When all the World is Young. 
By Evizapetn Purp. ‘The Words by the Rev. CuarLes 
Kinastey. Price 8s. Sung by Mr. Parey. 


“ This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.” —Jllustrated News. 


Will he come ? 


By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
and Miss WYNNE. 


Clear and Cool. 


By Dotores. The Words by the Rev. CHarLes KinGs.ey. 
Companion to ‘The Brook.” 3s. 


Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 4s. 


Sung by Madame Sainton-Do.py 
4s. 


Sleep. 


By Dovores. 


Bye-and-bye. 
By Virginia GABRIEL, 
4s, 
Love came playing. 
By Vioverra. 3s. 


“A genuine tune that at once catches the ear,”’—Zdusical 
Standard. 


Give. 


By Artuur SULLIVAN. 


Out on the Rocks. 


Composed and sung by Madame Sarnton-Do.py. 4s. 


The Poetry by Keats. 3s. 


Sung by Madame Sainton-Do sy. 


Sung by Miss Epitn Wynne. 3s. 


Kathleen’s Answer. 


By CLaribeL. Being areply to ‘* Come back to Erin.” 3s. 


All Along the Valley. 


By AtrreD Tennyson. The Music by CuariBeL. 8s. 


Only at home. 


By VincintaA GaBrieL. Sung by Madame Sainton-Do by. 
4s. 


The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 3s. 


Strangers yet. 
By Crarizet. Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 
Edition. 4s, 








LOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON 
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THE NEW MODEL 


COMAGE PIANOFORTE 


D’ALMAINE & Co., 


LONDON. 


A very handsome Instrument, 7 Octaves, full Fretwork, 
Ivory-Fronted and Registered Keys; Carved Pilasters, &c. 


27 Guineas in Rosewood. 
30 Guineas in Finest Walzut. 


Warranted the Best in the Trade. 





PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


respecting the P1Anorortes of D’ALmaIne & Co., 
with a few of the Signatures :— 


“Wr, the undersigned Members of the Musical Pro- 
fession, having carefully examined the Pianofortes manu- 
factured by Messrs. D’ALMAINE & Co., have great pleasure 
in bearing testimony to their merits and capabilities. It 
appears to us impossible to produce Instruments of the 
size, possessing a richer and finer Tone, more elastic touch, 
or more equal temperament; while the elegance of their 
construction renders them a handsome ornament for the 
Library, Boudoir, or Drawing-room.” 


(Signed) 

F. G. Griffiths 
F. Benedict William Griffiths 
H. R. Bishop (Knight) W. Guernsey 
J. Blewitt KE. Harrison 
8. Brizzi 1D). Howell 
Theodore Buckley J. Harroway 
F. Chatterton H. F. Hasse 
J. B. Chatterton J. L. Hatton’ 

. P. Chipp Catherine Hayes 
J. E. Cronin H. F. Hemy 

- Delavanti Henry Hayward EK. F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
J. Desanges W. H. Holmes G. H. Rodwell 

+ Devall J. L. Hopkins, Mus. Bae.| A. R. Reinagle 
Henry Distin F. B. Jewson F. Roeckel 
Theodore Distin G. F. Kiallmark F. Romer 
Alexander Esain T. Knowles E. J. Russell 
John Fawcett Wilhelm Kuhe John Sewell 
George Field Edward Land A. Sedgwick 
E. J. Fitzwilliam G. Lanza C. M. Sola 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam Alexander Lee Emerick Szekely 
W. Forde A. Leffler J. Templeton 
G. A. Franks KE. J. Loder John Thomas 
I J. Fraser H. Macco F. Weber 
H.G. Gauntlett, Mus. Doe.| H. S$. May H. Westrop 
M. Geary C. Minasi J. Waddington 
George Gence W. H. Montgomery T. H. Wright 
Ad. Gollic S Nelson C. C. Wigley 
Stephen Glover E. J. Nichol!s &e, &e, &e 
J. W. Glover G. A. Osborne 


Henri Panofka 
Robert Panorma 
Henry Phillips 

John Parry 

F. Praeger 

J. Rafter 

W. Rea 

H. Redl 

Tommaso Rovedino ° 
Sims Reeves 


J. L. Abel 








WALMER ROAD WORKS, 
NOTTING HILL, W. 








HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bec to inform the Trade and Profession that they 
have purchased the Copyright, from 


MESSRS. D’ALMAINE AND CO., 


of the following Important Works, viz. :— 


“BLOOM IS ON THE RYE,” 


BISHOP. 





“DERMOT ASTORE” 


CROUCH. 





“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN,” 


CROUCH. 


HAMILTON'S 





STANDARD ORGAN SCHOOL. 





LODER'S 
CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 


AND A LARGE NUMBER OF 


BISHOP'S 
“COPYRIGHT” GLEES AND TRIOS. 











LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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READY THIS DAY. 


NEW 
PIANOFORTE PIECE, 


Les 
Braves Belges 


BELGIAN MARCH 


INTRODUCING THE 


Belguan Aattonal Ar, 
GERALD STANLEY. 


Price Three Shillings. 











METZLER and CO., 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, W. 


SYDNEY SMITHS 
FOUR 


New Pieces. 


66 | 
Eloquence,” 
MELODY. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








“L’ Arc-en-ciel,” 
MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Memories of Home,” 


ROMANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Fra Diavolo,” 


FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 





18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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